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Important New Books 


EDWARD WILSON: 
NATURE LOVER 
By GEORGE SEAVER 


The author of ‘Edward Wilson of the Antarctic’ has based 
his new work largely on Wilson’s private journals, and illus- 
trated it with Wilson’s own coloured and other drawings. 
‘One of the few who really earn the title of nature lover.’— 
Times Literary Supplement. 

With 67 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 





THIS WAS GERMANY 


By An Observer at the Court of Berlin 


Edited by CYRIL SPENCER FOX 


These letters were written by the Princess Radziwill, great- 
niece of Talleyrand, to General di Robilant, and show inti- 
mately Germany before and during the early years of the war. 
‘Should find a wider public than most volumes of aristocratic 
letters and memoirs.’—Times Literary Supplement. 

With Illustrations. 15s. net. 


PERUVIAN PAGEANT 
By BLAIR NILES 


‘PERFECT. All of it convincing, all of it fascinating. It has 
personality, purposefulness and penetration. Her Journey 
in Time should be taken by everyone.’—Jllustrated London 
News. 

Illustrated with photographs by Robert Niles. 16s. net. 
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OF POOR MR. KING, JOHN MILTON, AND 
CERTAIN FRIENDS. 


BY SIR CHARLES OMAN. 


EveryOne has read John Milton’s Lycidas, a perfect thing, 
which in its 200 and odd lines contains about as many 
‘familiar quotations’ as the five Acts of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet. The ‘ Vision of the Guarded Mount,’ the ‘ tangles 
of Neaera’s hair,’ ‘the Pilot of the Galilean Lake,’ ‘ to- 
morrow to fresh woods and pastures new,’ ‘ the last infirmity 
of noble minds,’ ‘ the blind fury with the abhorred shears,’ 
will remain enshrined in our memories for ever. But how 
few have read Lycidas not as an isolated literary phenomenon, 
but in sequence with the two scores of other screeds—poems 
[cannot call them—in whose company it originally appeared ? 
Itis not very easy to do so, for the little volume of Cambridge 
effusions on the drowning of Mr. Edward King of Christ’s 
College in the Irish Sea is not an easy thing to find. The 
strenuous seeker may make out his application-ticket, and 
draw it from the shelves of the British Museum, the Bodleian, 
or the Cambridge University Library, but if he wished to 
purchase a copy for himself he would have to pay some 
£400 or £450 sterling. Hence everyone knows Lycidas, 
but few know the companions of Lycidas—coupled with him 
in the discreet small octavo published by Buck and Daniels, 
the University printers, in February or March, 1637-8. 
I should not myself have made their acquaintance if All 
Souls’ College did not happen to possess a copy, neatly 
bound in brown leather by some Fellow of the period, who 
took the trouble to fill in the cryptic initials at the end of 
VoL. 156.—No. 935. 37 
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each item with the full name of the writer : J. M. of Christ’s 
is the very last in the series. Of the majority of J. M.’s 
fellow-contributors one can only say that their memories 
would have been better served if their full names had never 
been rescued. For while they strove to be pathetic they 
were generally absurd, in one way or another, and sometimes 
absolutely rebarbative. David Masson, who had read them 
all, describes their productions as ‘ varied rubbish’ : having 
done the same feat myself, I have come to the conclusion 
that this rubbish is so marvellous, as showing the depths of 
banality to which the fluent Academic muse could descend, 
that it is well worthy of a short review for the delight of all 
lovers of the grotesque and the inappropriate. Not one but 
several of Mr. King’s friends might dispute the bays (or the 
wooden spoon 2) with Edward Benlowes, their contem- 
porary, whom Wharton pronounced ‘the world’s worst 
poet.’ 

The most intriguing thing about them is that they harp 
on almost every string that Milton touched, but always out 
of harmony, and make, between them, allusions to every 
ancient water-legend that Milton worked into his lament, 
but always with lapses into pedantry and bad taste. One 
should not choose a dirge for a friend when one wishes to 
display one’s extensive and peculiar knowledge of the 
obscurer pages of the Classical Dictionary. Seventeenth- 
century scholars did not appreciate the fact: even Milton 
himself made ‘ sleek Parrope’ and ‘sage Hippotades’ stray 
into his elegy on Mr. King. 

The detestable custom of compiling collections of obituary 
poems, concerning one who was obviously an acquaintance 
rather than a dear friend of many of the contributors, was 
not new in the Cambridge of 1637—or anywhere else in 
Europe. It was indeed only one of many methods by which 
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poets and poetasters strove to get into print. And it endured 
into the eighteenth century, to produce compilations like 
the funerary verses on Frederic Prince of Wales—on whom 
the verse-mongers did not agree with the Tory verdict that 
* Since it’s only Fred, who was alive and is dead, there’s no 
more to be said.’ Obituary verse was only one of several 
symptoms of the poetic urge at Cambridge, which produced 
co-operative effusions on the birth of the Princess Mary 
(1631), or the visit (not a very happy one) of Charles I to 
Scotland in 1633. It was, perhaps, by some special working 
of Nemesis that Mr. King, who had contributed very 
uninspired Latin iambics to both of the above-named collec- 
tions, was to be himself the subject of dreadful threnodies in 
1637. 

According to John Milton, his friend ‘ knew himself to 
sing, and build the lofty rhyme.’ Corroborative evidence 
for King’s poetic capacity is unfortunately lacking, for in 
the certain quantity of his fragments which chance to have 
been preserved, the ‘ building of the lofty rhyme’ seems 
to mean no more than correct scansion—certainly not 
inspired invention of ideas. As Masson remarked, after 
careful perusal of them, ‘ there is little poetry in the thought, 
and an obstetric plainness of phrase, excusable perhaps in 
verse made from the dictionary, but which the taste of the 
true muse would certainly have avoided.’ 

But Mr. King’s deplorable shipwreck on some rock of the 
Welsh coast, as he sailed from Chester to Dublin, was one 
more opportunity for the poetasters of Cambridge, who 
had been forced to sing of late on topics of a less heart- 
tending sort. He was a well-known figure in Academic 
circles, and, what was not too common in the University 
life of the earlier seventeenth century, he was extremely well 
connected. His father had been Secretary for Ireland, his 
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elder sister had married Lord Charlemont, his younger sister 
Lord Justice Loder, his uncle and godfather was a bishop—if 
only an Irish bishop. While English literary men at large 
were inditing their dirges on Ben Jonson, who died only 
four days before Mr. King’s disaster, the Cambridge clique 
produced their rival set of laments on their own local 
celebrity. It was decidedly polyglot—even more effusions 
in Latin than in English, and even with three copies in 
Greek. Somehow these folks induced J. M. of Christ’s to 
lend his pen—does the fact that Lycidas is the very last of the 
whole set of copies of verses imply that he was drawn in 
to the scheme when it was already nearly complete? Or is 
it conceivable that the editing-committee were dimly 
conscious that their collection lacked something by way of a 
finale, and that the author of Il Penseroso had a pleasant 
melancholy touch of his own, when it pleased him to be 
mournful. Had he not written some years back elegiac 
verses on the deaths of a Vice-Chancellor and an Esquire- 
bedel 2 It had to be remembered, perhaps with some search- 
ings of mind, that Edward King had been given the fellow- 
ship at Christ’s to which Milton might have aspired at the 
end of his University career, and that not by a free election 
but by a royal interference. King Charles, by a not un- 
common but deplorable practice, had written to the govern- 
ing body of the College that it was his royal intention that a 
fellowship then about to fall vacant should be given to a 
hopeful Bachelor of Arts named Edward King, ‘ notwith- 
standing any statute ordinance or constitution to the con- 
trary.’ And the College had obeyed. It would have been 
not unnatural that John Milton might have cherished some 
grudge not only against his royal master, but also against his 
nominee, who was several years his junior in standing. But 
he consented to join the choir of obituary versifiers : the 
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disappointment had fallen several summers back, and must 
have been forgiven if not forgotten. But I cannot but feel 
that an obvious artificiality in the lament for Lycidas, couched 
in the semblance of the regrets of an Arcadian shepherd for 
his comrade, not in those of a Cambridge Master of Arts 
for his co-graduate, has a certain reticence of real emotion. 
The taste of the age may account for something in the form— 
but many of the other versifiers had not shrunk from giving 
the personal note—usually in most deplorable doggerel— 
though some had employed the same classical machinery 
that Milton himself adopted. Clearly the monosyllable 
King is less euphonious than the trisyllabic Lycidas—but this 
matter of taste did not appeal to all poets. 

A certain American humorist, well known in my young 
days, wrote a most harrowing description of the agonies of 
an after-dinner orator, who had arranged his little screed 
around three very telling anecdotes. To his dismay each 
of three preceding speakers had introduced one of these 
anecdotes as the climax of his contribution to the amusement 
of the evening. I cannot but feel that Mr. Milton experi- 
enced something in the way of a parallel emotion when the 
full copy of Obsequies to the Memory of Mr. Edward King 
reached him at Holton in March, 1638. For the other 
mourners had cribbed his most choice conceits, and had mis- 
handled them horribly. Take for example the exquisite 
lines of Lycidas where the Arcadian shepherd wonders why 
the sea-nymphs had not been at hand to save Mr. King from 
drowning. 


‘Where were ye, nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Closed o’er the head of our loved Lycidas ?’ 


Mr. Milton speculated on their absence on the ‘ shaggy top 
of Mona’ or ‘ by Deva’s wizard stream.’ 
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But the same idea had occurred to Isaac Olivier, M.A., of 
Queens’. To him also had come the notion that Mr. King 
should have been saved by some sort of a marine miracle, 


“Why did not some officious dolphin hie 

To be his ship and pilot through the fry 

Of wondering water-nymphs ?’ 
But Mr. Olivier held that a parallel to Arion’s good fortune 
with the Dolphin was prevented precisely because the 
water-nymphs were there. They were fascinated by the 
swimmer’s personal beauty, and hung on to him with fatal 
results. 

* They loved his body still too much, 


And would retain some virtue by his touch : 
They clung too fast, and would not let him go’ ! 


So he had the fate of Hylas and not that of Arion ! 

And again Mr. Milton, somewhat abashed by the ruth- 
lessness of poor Edward’s end, finds comfort in the fact that 
his friend has, after all, 


* Mounted high 
Through the dear might of Him that walked the waves, 
To the blest Kingdom meek of joy and love.’ 


The same paradox of grief changed to heavenly joy 
occurred to Mr. Joseph Beaumont of Peterhouse, who 
thought at first that King was too great a favourite of heaven 
to get casually drowned. 


‘When first this news, rough as the sea 
From whence it came, began to be 
Sighed out by fame, my stupid fears 
Would not awake, but, fostering still 
The calm opinion of my will, 

« I said ‘ the sea doth still remain 
Subject to Him, who never wrought 
A piece so fair to wash it out. 
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But when it became all too certain that the disaster had 
occurred, the only solution must be that ‘ heaven covets 
such celestial flowers ’ and that earth must be content to have 
bredthem. So like Milton he may acquiesce in assigning his 
friend to the ‘solemn troops and sweet societies’ of all the 
Saints above. 

J. M. brought in among the mourners the local river-god— 
‘Camus, reverend sire, his mantle hairy and his bonnet 
sedge ’"—to speak his single line ‘ Ah, who hath reft—quoth 
he—my dearest pledge 2” What must have been the poet’s 
pain when he found that ‘ R. C.’—one of the few versifiers 
who remains unidentified—had not only introduced father 
Cam but made him ridiculous: He appears (in Latin) 
taunting the Ocean for its cruelty, and swearing that he will 
never again send down his waters to the sea; nothing can 
expiate the slaughter of Mr. King. 

* Exprobat ille fretis, invidiamque facit. 

Ipse negabo meas post hoc tibi ducere lymphas, 

Ah! Scelus unda tuum nulla piare potest.’ 
R. C. does not seem to have reflected that if Cam refused to 
discharge his stream seaward, disastrous inundations must 
have made the survival of Cambridge University difficult 
or even impossible. 

Again, speculations as to the fate of a drowned corpse are 
not an altogether pleasant topic. There have been those 
who consider even Ariel’s fantastic hypothesis as to the 
destiny of the remains of Alonso King of Naples as a little 
gruesome : ‘sea-changes’ are unpleasant to think about. 
Milton dared greatly, and doubted, in glorious lines, whether 
the body of Edward King was being ‘hurled beyond the 
stormy Hebrides’ or swept 


‘Where the great vision of the Guarded Mount 
Looks to Naumancos and Bayona’s hold.’ 
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Of course the poetasters revelled in the problem, but the 
most original thinker of them was T. Norton of Christ’s, 
who suggested that the Sultan of Morocco might hunt for 
Mr. King’s remains to place in his collection of rarities. 


“Then quit thine own, thou Western Moor, 
And haste thee to the Northern shore ! 

In th’ Irish sea a jewel lies 

Which thy whole cabinet outvies.’ 


Mr. Milton sought his inspiration for a dirge in Arcady : 
not so Mr. J. More of Corpus Christi, who had evidently 
been studying the Greek Tragedians, e.g. the opening lines 
of the Hecuba, with its awful ghost. , 


“I do not come like one affrighted from 
The shades infernal, or some troubled tomb, 
Nor like the sad First Messenger to wound 
By telling how and who is lately drowned. 
I have no startled hair, nor eyeballs who 
See all things double, and report them so.’ 


Turning down suddenly from this lurid and ungram- 
matical preface Mr. More finally ‘seeks reason and not 
passion’ and finally comes to the rather banal conclusion 
that all men must make the last inevitable passage from life 
to death— 


* Pardon me, reader, if I say he’s gone 
That self same journey, but a watery one.’ 


Far less reasonable is Mr. R. Brown of St. John’s, who 
can only ingeminate a curse on water at large : . 


“Pour out your tears then, pour out all your tide, 
All water is pernicious since King died!’ 


The logical conclusion would seem to be that if all water is 
pernicious, it would be proper to abstain from its use— 
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possibly washing in the element should be avoided ; but as 
to the daily potation necessary to sustain life, at least plain 
cold water should be eschewed—would beer pass as a sub- 
stitute, or is it too prone to be watery ? 

Of course all poets found it needful to blame the unhappy 
ship which ran upon a rock in quite fair weather. John 
Milton is content to speak of 


* That most fatal and perfidious bark, 
Built in th’ eclipse and rigged with curses dark.’ 


But he lays no blame on any individual. Yet ships do not 
run upon a rock of their own accord, or for some private 
ends. Milton’s colleagues naturally fasten upon the master 
of the bark, ‘sceleste vector,’ and devise well-earned pains 
and penalties for him. Mr. J. Pullen of Magdalene, after 
pondering on various appropriate tortures, opts in favour of 
that which the tyrant Phalaris inflicted upon the artificer 
Perillus—a nice recondite allusion from the classical dictionary, 
rather than Prometheus’s agonies on Caucasus. Incidentally 
he wishes that the Irish Sea itself might be put in chains, 
such as Xerxes inflicted on the Hellespont, and that the 
fatal rock might be doomed to perpetual fog and frost. 
Difficult things to manage, even for Phoebus and the gods 
above. 

I have reserved as my last gleanings from the Obsequies 
two sets of verses which seem more hopelessly inappropriate 
for the occasion than any of the rest. The first is by Dr. J. 
Hayward, a canon of Lichfield, who addresses his offering 
to Mr. King’s younger sister Margaret, wife of Lord Justice 
Loder. Only the first six lines allude to the lady’s recent 
loss: the remaining find comfort in the fact that she is a 
most regular and punctual churchgoer, and not tainted with 
Puritan dislike for cathedral services. 
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‘With joy I recollect and think upon 

Your reverent church-like devotion. 

Who by your fair example did excite 
Churchmen and clerks to do their duty right. 
And by frequenting that most sacred quire 
Taught many how to heaven they might aspire. 
For our cathedrals, to the beamless eye, 

Are quires of angels in Epitome. 

Maugre the “ blatant beast” that cries them down 
As savouring of superstition. 

Misguided people! But your own sweet self 
Madam, you never dashed against that shelf.’ 


The screed ends with an astounding piece of snobbery. 


* Nature hath given you beauty of the skin, 

Like a King’s daughter: Nature, Grace, and Name 
Concurring all to raise your virtuous fame. 

Which may you long enjoy below, till Jove 

Call you to your blesst pedigree above !’ 


But why should Jove preside over the reunion of the souls 
of the King family in heaven, in verses penned by a canon- 
residentiary of Lichfield Cathedral? Some phrase a little 
more Christian might have been expected from a dignitary 
of the Established Church, with a sound appreciation of 
Laudian ritual. But, of course, “Jove’ is a fatally easy 
thyme to ‘ above.’ 

But all examples of tastelessness in this collection seem 
insignificant beside those of Mr. John Cleveland of Christ’s— 
a person not utterly forgotten like the rest, for he won some 
fame a few years later by being one of the few desperate 
royalists in the University of Cambridge, and suffered many 
things for his loyalty—including a long captivity after the 
surrender of Newark in 1646. But as a versifier he was 
deplorable. Aiming after quaint conceits, he lapsed into 
what one can only call buffoonery. 
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“I am no poet: my pen’s the spout 
Where the rain-water of my eyes runs out, 
In pity of that name whose fate we see 
Thus copied out in grief’s Hydrography. 
The Muses are not Mermaids—though upon 
King’s death the Ocean might turn Helicon.’ 


The Ocean, he says, lacked culture before it engulfed Edward 
King— 
* Books, Arts, and tongues were wanting: now in thee 
Neptune has got a University. 
We of the gown our libraries must toss 
To understand the greatness of our loss. 
We'll issue forth and vent such elegies 
As that our tears shall swell the Irish seas, 
We floating islands, living Hebrides.’ 


Any more ridiculous conceit than that of Cambridge M.A.’s 
bobbing about as living islands in a sea of their own tears, 
while venting elegies, it is hard to conceive. 

And what did Mr. Milton make of it all: Republishing 
Lycidas alone and in his own name, in 1645, he wrote by 
way of preface, that ‘the author bewails a learned friend, 
unfortunately drowned in the Irish Sea, 1637, and by occasion 
foretold the ruin of our corrupted clergy, then in their 
height.’ Arcady forgotten, he could only remember of his 
poem the lines where St. Peter denounces false shepherds: 


* The hungry sheep look up and are not fed’ 


while their guardians’ 
‘lean and flashy songs 


Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw.’ 


How many readers of Lycidas to-day understand that 
this is a satire on the Laudian Clergy? Not all, I fear. 











THE DRUG SMUGGLERS OF EGYPT. 


BY C. S. JARVIS. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century, during the 
Napoleonic wars and for some thirty years afterwards, it 
is said that every English Channel fisherman was a smuggler 
when the opportunity offered, and many of them in fact 
made their own opportunities and were fishermen only as 
a blind to their real calling. The Preventive forces were 
faced with two very grave difficulties : the Deal and other 
coast-town fishermen possessed such fast and handy craft 
that it was impossible to devise anything propelled by 
wind to outsail them, and every inhabitant of these fishing 
villages was definitely pro-smuggler and anti-Prevention. 

Very much the same state of affairs has existed in the 
deserts of Egypt for the last thirty to forty years, as every 
nomad Arab of the deserts is a potential smuggler and most 
of them possess exceedingly fast-trotting ‘nagas’ (she- 
camels) that can outstrip the Government animals ; and it 
goes without saying that every member of the tribes is 
lock, stock, and barrel with the contrabandists and not 


particularly helpful to the police. The Arab also has a | 
definite advantage over the Channel fisherman of a hundred | 


years ago, for the commodity in which he deals is the 
light and easily transported drug, hashish, and a ten-pound 
load of this is all that he need carry to make a handsome 


profit, whereas the British smuggler, if the run was to be | 
a financial success, had to deal in heavy goods such as casks | 


of brandy and wine. 





The hashish which the inhabitants of the Nile Valley use | 
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is a product of the hemp and when manufactured provides 
a narcotic that, smoked in’a pipe or drunk mixed with 
coffee, has both a stimulating and soporific effect. That is 
to say, the consumer experiences a feeling of well-being 
and all his cares and fatigue slip away from his shoulders, 
while the world for the time being seems a much brighter 
and more satisfactory place in which to live. The follow- 
ing morning there is, of course, the resulting “ hangover,’ 
and the hashish head is of a very much fatter and more 
painful variety than that provided by whisky or champagne, 
or even a mixture of the two, which, on the principle of 
‘ grape on grape and malt on malt,’ is the worst thing one 
can do ; but the prospect of the “ hangover’ has never yet 
proved efficacious as a deterrent. 

Hashish in moderation did very little permanent harm, 
but heavy smokers became affected in time, the drug causing 
dullness and stupidity and in extreme cases insanity, and so 
the Egyptian Government prohibited its import and use 
absolutely. One of the results of this was that in the years 
immediately after the War the ‘white drugs,’ cocaine, 
heroin, etc., were introduced into the country and immedi- 
ately became most popular, so that an alarming proportion 
of the population became confirmed addicts. The white 
drug is a very much easier commodity to smuggle than 


_ hashish as, being of considerable value, a minute parcel 
| only need be carried to make a trafficking expedition a 


success, and most of this smuggling was carried out at the 
three big ports of Egypt—Alexandria, Port Said, and Suez. 
Every available device was employed, from the simple 


_ method of dropping a package from a ship’s side into a 


every known commodity, from the legs of chairs to the 


waiting boat, to concealing the drug in ordinary merchandise 
and passing it through Customs. Heroin was hidden in 
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heels of shoes, from sacks of rice to bottles of beer; a 
particularly disgraceful episode being the arrest of a senior 
Consular official of a Great Power attempting to land at 
Alexandria with a despatch-case, normally immune from 
Customs inspection, which was found to be filled not with 
State papers but with packages of drugs. 

It is exceedingly difficult to deal with an evil of this 
description when a successful run with one small suit-case 
is sufficient to supply a city as large as Cairo with its normal 
demand for one week, and the profits in the trade were 
further increased by the adulteration of the drug with 
boracic or rice powder on arrival. One of the few cases 
on record where adulteration, so far from being a mis- 
demeanour, becomes almost a righteous act. The trade was 
finally stopped or reduced to quite reasonable proportions 
by the Commandant of the Cairo Police who, being charged 
with the task of dealing with the situation, did what no 
man has ever done before—he got up on his feet at Geneva 
and told the League of Nations the stark and lamentable 
truth. He said very plainly that certain countries, not 
addicted to white drugs themselves, were producing enor- 
mous quantities of heroin and cocaine and shipping them 
to smaller states regardless of the fact that they were utterly 
ruining the people of those small states. He not only named 
those countries responsible, but he produced documentary 
and irrefutable evidence. It was all very painful and 
regrettable, for this Police Officer did not understand the 
correct technique to be observed at Geneva, where the rule 
is that the truth should be so discreetly veiled and distorted 
that no one can recognise it. He was, however, quite 
unrepentant and irreconcilable, and after two or three more 
cold douches of the unvarnished truth the delegates con- 
cerned at the League took such steps that further deplorable 
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episodes were unnecessary, and the white drug traffic to all 
intents and purposes ceased. 

There remained, however, the smuggling of hashish, and 
attempts to stop this are very much like amateurish efforts 
at damming a stream with earth—immediately one has 
stopped up one weak spot, the water breaks through in 
another place. It is quite impossible for Egypt with her 
lengthy frontiers to maintain a water-tight system of patrols 
and barriers on every length of coast or mile of desert 
where hashish might be run, and so there is a constant 
game of chess between the contrabandists and anti-contra- 
bandists, the smugglers moving their knights and pawns 
to any open spaces on the Government’s chess-board of 
defence, and the Police and Coastguards countering the 
moves by redistribution of their pieces. 

If the Sinai Camel Police become too vigilant and ener- 
getic there is a sudden cessation of runs across the Peninsula, 
but no falling off in the supply of the drug in Cairo and 
the cities, and then it transpires that the smuggling fraternity 
are sending hashish down the Gulf of Akaba by launch or 
sailing boat and transhipping it to the boats of the Suez 
fishermen at the apex of the Peninsula. Alternatively, small 
steamers may carry a load to the desert west of Alexandria 
and hand it over to camelmen there, or the deserted sea 
marshes of Damietta may be used for landings, for which 
they are eminently suitable. 

When hashish is carried by sea it is usually placed in 
waterproof or rubber bags and each parcel is made fast 
to a small sack of salt. The reason for this is that if the 
boat carrying the drug should be chased by a coastguard 
cruiser or launch the cargo is dropped overboard. The 
weight of the bag of salt will cause it to sink at once, but 
in two days’ time, when the salt has disintegrated in the 
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water, the bags will rise to the surface again, to be picked 
up by the smugglers or their friends who will keep a close 
look-out in the area. 

The most exciting smuggling episodes, however, occur 
in Sinai, where the contrabandists have to run the drug by 
camel across a hundred and fifty miles of desert, most of 
which is broken gravel and limestone plateau with thirty 
miles of sand dunes immediately bordering on the Suez 
Canal. The drug comes from Syria and is transported to 
Southern Palestine either by boat, motor-car, or on camels 
or donkeys. The Palestinians as a race are not addicted 
to hashish and therefore the trade does not concern Palestine 
to any great extent. The police of that country have their 
hands fairly full at all times and cannot be expected to 
take a vast interest in the transport of a drug not intended 
for their own country. Actually many seizures are made, 
but as the Egyptian Government are too short-sighted to 
encourage them by paying the same rewards to the Palestine 
Police as they do to their own forces, there is really no 
reason why the authorities should exert themselves in any 
way over a contraband trade that does not actively harm 
their own country. 

The organisation concerned with hashish smuggling con- 
sists of three parties: the Big Men, or ‘Drug Barons,’ 
who provide the funds and reap most of the profits; the 
middlemen who organise the runs and engage the Arabs ; 
and the ordinary Arab camelmen. The only people likely 
to be caught are the Arab smugglers, who may possibly 
be able to identify the middlemen later but who know 
nothing of the big financial powers at the head of affairs. 
The result is that, though evidence can sometimes be obtained 
to arrive at the conviction of one of the liaison men, the real 
brains and backing of the trade are seldom if ever caught. 
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Some ten years ago the smugglers were in the habit of 
running the hashish across Sinai with armed parties of from 
ten to fifteen men. Ifa police patrol was met with it seldom 
consisted of more than three privates with a corporal in 
charge, and so eight smugglers would remain behind and 
keep up a sustained fire with rifles on the patrol whilst 
the remainder of the party hurried on towards the Canal, 
where the drug was buried till arrangements could be made 
to swim it across. One could hardly expect four men 
perched up on camels and moving at a jog-trot across the 
open to advance very energetically through a hail of bullets 
fired at them by marksmen hiding behind rocks. The 
police were paid only £2 10s. a month and the reward for 
the capture of hashish was a miserable four shillings a kilo, 
the real value of which was in the neighbourhood of £25. 
Under these conditions one did not look for ‘ deeds that 
made the Empire’s name,’ and the police usually satisfied 
honour by following the party at a discreet distance and — 
doing their best later to locate the buried hashish on the 
Canal bank. 

Then the police force was reorganised and the majority 
of the men in the Peninsula were stationed at various posts 
in Central Sinai, so that when the alarm was rung up on 
the telephone upwards of eighty men could converge on 
the smugglers from all points of the compass. At this stage 
of the proceedings the smugglers’ secret service must have 
been at fault, or long immunity from serious attack had 
made them contemptuous of the police, for a run of sixteen 
camels with ten men started out from the Palestine frontier 
shortly after the new dispositions had been completed. 

If the smugglers’ contempt of the new grouping of the 
police was justified, their omission to acquaint themselves 
with another and more human factor affecting the élan of 
VoL. 156.—No. 935. 38 
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the anti-contrabandist forces showed a very surprising 
ignorance of human nature on their part. There happened 
to be several vacancies for non-commissioned officers of 
all ranks in the police force and word had gone forth that 
in making the necessary promotions the zeal shown in 
action against the smugglers would be taken into considera- 
tion. Moreover, the reward for hashish had been trebled 
and there was in addition a special grant of {10 for every 
man captured and {5 for his camel. This put an entirely 
different complexion on affairs and a policeman was fully 
entitled to risk his life if three stripes and some £20 in cash 
was set in the balance against it. 

The .smugglers, all unconscious of the change in the 
situation, were met by a small patrol some twenty miles 
north of Kosseima and received the shock of their lives 
when four men charged their firing-line on racing camels, 
capturing two of their party and three heavily laden camels 
after a hand-to-hand fight. The remainder made off post- 
haste to the broken country north of Hellal Mountain, 
but word had gone forth by telephone that smugglers were 
on the move and their way to the Canal was barred. 
Wherever they emerged from the cover of the mountain 
gorges they saw moving in the low desert either the black 
head-ropes and white shawls of the police or the khaki 
turbans of the Camel Corps, and the Camel Corps were 
Sudanese ; not a match for the Arabs in brain or cunning, 
perhaps, but very redoubtable fighters armed with rifle 
and, unlike the police, with the bayonet also showing always 
a most regrettable desire to get to close quarters and use 
that bayonet. 

Finally the remaining eight men took to the mountains, 
leaving their camels to be captured by the police, and an 
epic fight took place among the boulders on the hillsides, 
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in which one policeman and one smuggler were killed and 
two policemen wounded. The policeman who was killed 
showed the most reckless courage; he and three others 
were lying among the rocks firing at four of the smugglers 
who were under cover about seventy yards away. The 
Corporal in charge of the party, after an exchange of shots 
lasting a few minutes, was hit through the arm and the 
policeman, a very black descendant of one of the erstwhile 
slaves of the Arab tribes, saw away to the flank the man 
who had fired the bullet. He sprang to his feet, raced 
across the open, and shot the smuggler through the head 
at a distance of five yards. As he did so he was hit by 
three bullets from the remaining men, one of which severed 
his femoral artery, arid the gallant fellow died of loss of 
blood before help could reach him. 

The whole of this party of Arabs, with their load of 
hashish, were captured and brought into El Arish, where 
they were sentenced to long terms of imprisonment, man- 
slaughter figuring on the charges as well as smuggling, and 
this put an effective end to all attempts to get hashish across 
Sinai by force of arms. About this time also the traffic 
was made even more hazardous for the smugglers by the 
invention by Dunlops of what is known as the ‘Low- 
Pressure’ tyre. Previous to the invention the car patrols 
of the Province had been equipped with the ordinary 4}-inch 
covers which were useless in sand, but the new tyres had 
a tread of 9 inches and were pumped up to a pressure of 
ten pounds only. This very simple device meant that the 
cars could now travel at speed through the sand country 
east of the Canal where previously the smugglers had had 
only camel patrols to contend with. 

For some time after this the Sinai desert was singularly 
free from hashish runs, which was partly due to the fact 
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that Royalty was being entertained in the Province. The 
connection between Royalty and hashish smuggling may 
not be immediately obvious, but visits of the ‘Great’ in 
the special trains offer great opportunities, as on these 
occasions prying officials are usually so excited about the 
propinquity of Royalty that the customary close inspection 
of trains from Palestine is not carried out at Kantara, the 
Canal terminus. Actually, however, the lack of attention 
was not all that the smuggling fraternity hoped, for, though 
the officials of King Fuad’s special train got away with a 
vast quantity of the smuggled drug, those of the Princess 
Royal of England and Lord Lloyd, the High Commissioner 
of Egypt, were not so lucky and their consignments were 
captured! As the discovery of hashish in a train means 
the imprisonment of the man immediately responsible, 
together with the discharge from the railway service of 
any official who might in any way be connected with the 
attempt, the use of the Palestine Railways as a means of 
conveying hashish never became very popular, though con- 
signments have been found from time to time in such 
places as the lining of refrigerator waggons, the sand boxes 
of the engines, and in a small grease receptacle in the vicinity 
of the buffers. 

The obvious route across the high plateau of Sinai having 
become unhealthy, and the rigid search to which all trains 
were subjected making the use of the Palestine Railways 
an unprofitable proceeding, there was what one might call 
a dead silence in the smuggling world, and when a dead 
silence ensues one may be very certain that a new and 
easy route has been discovered. Information came of cars 
running from Amman in Trans-Jordan to the village of 
Akaba on the gulf of that name, for no apparent reason, 
and it transpired that hashish was being shipped from 
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Akaba in boats and landed on the deserted shores on the 
Sinai side, where it was run through the deep gorges of 
the granite mountains to the Gulf of Suez, to be handed 
over to fishermen who transferred it to the western side. 
Here a further party of Arabs ran it through the Red Sea 
mountains to the Nile Valley in the vicinity of Helouan. 

The trade must have been very extensive, for immediately 
the patrolling system was altered a large capture was made 
by the Camel Corps in the desert east of Cairo and the 
Sinai Police had a very exciting little fight on the Gulf of 
Suez. A patrol of six men moving along the shore at 
night came upon an Arab dhow being laden with hashish ; 
the load had just been placed on board, so the fishermen 
made the most frantic attempts to push off their boat from 
the shore whilst the Arabs, who had carried it across the 
Peninsula, scaled the cliff and opened a heavy fire on the 
police. 

The police, knowing they had very little chance of hitting 
an Arab behind a rock when they had nothing to aim at 
but the flashes from rifles, very wisely devoted their atten- 
tion to the boat, which had just been pushed off into deep 
water. They fired a volley at it, killing the man who was 
hoisting the sail, whereupon the crew surrendered and 
came ashore with over a hundred kilos of the drug. Leaving 
two men to guard the boat and prisoners, the remainder 
of the patrol pushed off after the Arabs and succeeded in 
capturing two of them with their camels. The only remark- 
able part about this episode was that according to the evidence 
given by the police the Arabs were unarmed when cap- 
tured but that two rifles were found on the fishermen in the . 
boat. The police were all so emphatic and so very clear 
on this point that the real truth was obvious; the fisher- 
men in the boat were, of course, unarmed, and this being 
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so, according to the queer laws of the anti-contraband 
service, the police were only authorised to fire into the 
air, a fairly fatuous proceeding when the boat full of contra- 
band was pushing off from the shore. Having disobeyed 
this order in a very good cause, the sensible thing to do, 
to avoid any awkward questions, was to get hold of a 
recently discharged rifle and put it in the boat. This appar- 
ently explained the most energetic hunt after the Arab 
camelmen as soon as the whole consignment of the drug 
had been captured, and the very emphatic and oft-reiterated 
evidence from all the police that most of the firing had 
come from the boat and not from the Arabs on the cliff- 
side. Whatever the rights or wrongs of the case, this 
smugglers’ route lost its popularity after this episode, for 
the very simple reason that no fishermen could be found 
who would risk their lives on the Sinai shores for the very 
inadequate compensation of {1 a head for a boat’s crew 
engaged in the dangerous task of shipping hashish across 
the Gulf. 

Then it transpired that the Sinai Arabs were becoming 
what one might call ‘ dressy.’ As a race they normally go 
barefooted except when trekking over rough granite or 
limestone mountains, when they wear home-made sandals 
of goatskin—precisely the same form of footwear as that 
worn by the Patriarchs of the Old Testament. Those who 
cherish all the old-time customs of the nomad Arab will 
be horrified to learn that the goatskin sandal is now rapidly 
going out of fashion and being replaced by a strip of worn- 
out Dunlop tyre cover. It makes a most suitable sole for 
a nomad’s shoe, but at first its use caused a considerable 
amount of excitement owing to ‘ car tracks’ being seen in 
places where, by reason of scarps, cliffs and passes, no car 
could possibly run. Until the mystery was explained one 
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began to believe in some phantom desert Ford that was 
haunting the uplands of Sinai and Trans-Jordan after its 
disintegration on the rough going of the Wilderness. 

The Arabs of Northern Sinai, however, very seldom 
wear anything on their feet, as practically the whole of the 
area in which they move is soft sand or clay, and when, 
therefore, it was noticed that a large number of very innocent- 
looking nomads were crossing the ferry at Kantara on the 
Canal wearing rather smart Damascus-made sandals, people 
began to wonder. From wondering they advanced to 
examination, when it was disclosed that the soles of these 
sandals were not made of leather but of a specially shaped 
slab of hashish weighing about # lb., which meant that for 
some time every individual wearing shoes had been passing 
the Customs barrier with 14 lb. of the drug on his feet. 
Apparently the ‘ drug barons’ expected this clever ruse to 
hold good for considerably longer than it did, as hashish, 
fashioned in the shape of the sole of a sandal, figured in 
captures for years after the device had been exposed. 

After the sandal method had failed there was another 
period of ominous silence on the Sinai front, accompanied 
by a big drop in the price of the drug in Cairo. The current 
price of hashish is easily ascertained, and when there is 
what financiers call a weakening in the price it is a very 
sure sign that there is no shortage on the market, and these 
fluctuations act as a barometer to the anti-contraband 
officials. 

Then one day a highly delighted patrol of Sinai Police 
came in to El Arish, the Province Headquarters, with a 
large drove of camels and tethered to each mounted patrol- 
man were three Arabs with ropes round their necks. The 
ladies of the village swarmed up on the housetops and, 
hearing from their police husbands as they passed that there 
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would be ‘ mukhaffas’ (rewards) that day and fat sheep to 
eat that night, with possibly a gold ornament for a pretty 
and recent wife, set up their shrill ululations of joy. 

It appeared that a big drove of ‘ meat’ camels consigned 
to the butchers of Cairo had passed the frontier at Rafa 
as all correct, but at Sheikh Zowaid twelve miles farther on 
had met a police patrol who had ridden among the drove 
of camels to make certain there were no parcels of hashish 
hidden in their loads. One man, struck by the fine white 
wool of one of the camels, had gripped a handful of hair 
by the hump and there had come away in his hand a slab 
of hashish ! A hole in the thick wool had been carefully 
clipped out by hair clippers, on to the bare skin of the 
camel a slab of hashish had been affixed by glue, and on 
the outer side of the slab the hair had been attached by the 
same method, the patch being carefully combed over so 
that no outward signs were visible. 

Every camel in the drove was carrying six slabs of half 
a kilo each and, with a reward of {10 a head for every 
drover, the sale price of the confiscated camels, plus the 
ordinary monetary payment for the hashish, the small 
patrol of three men were definitely in the Croesus class for 
the time being, and there were sounds of great merriment 
and dancing that night. 

Nowadays the smuggling fraternity, until they discover 
some new and cunning device, are running the hashish by 
means of fast-trotting camels ridden at night with a light 
load. By day the smuggler turns his camel loose to graze, 
while he himself; with the saddle and consignment of 
hashish, is hidden under a bush. As there are grazing 
camels over the greater part of Central Sinai, the idea is that 
the smuggler’s animal will pass as one of the herd. Against 
this is the fact that the Sinai Police all have an ‘eye for a 
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camel’ and can detect the breedy blood-stock type used 
by the smugglers at a distance of a mile. If one of these 
animals is noticed a close examination is made to see if 
there are recent saddle-marks on the hump and, if there 
are, a close search of the surrounding bushes will disclose 
the presence of a very innocent and plausible gentleman 
sitting on a consignment of the drug. 

The Arabs who swim the Suez Canal with the hashish 
are not from the same tribes as those that make the run 
across the Peninsula. They are specially selected men from 
the Ayada tribe whose ‘ darak ’ (area) is on the Canal bank, 
and they are all very fine and very silent swimmers. On 
the western bank of the Canal are stationed Egyptian Coast- 
guards who patrol the whole hundred-mile length, but the 
swimmers have little difficulty in evading these slow- 
moving infantrymen. The smuggler hides in the east bank 
till the big searchlight from a passing steamer shows up the 
patrol waiting on the far side and then, having located 
the danger-spot, slips into the water and swims across in 
the wash of the vessel, the noise of the waves drowning any 
sound he may make. 

The feeling that exists between the officers of the anti- 
contraband forces and the smugglers might almost be 
described as cordial, and their attitude one to the other 
is rather similar to that which existed between the French 
and English officers during the Peninsular War. When 
there is work afoot it is war to the knife, but between 
runs a famous Arab smuggler will bandy jokes with members 
of the police over their failure to capture some big con- 
signment. 

At the local Agricultural Show which is held at El Arish 
every year I had complained about the quality of the camels 
in the ‘Hageen’ or fast-trotting class and had said they 
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were not up to the standard I had expected. I was assured 
by a warrant officer of the police that if I would give my 
word to ‘play the game’ all the leading smugglers of 
Sinai would be delighted to come in and show their camels 
in this class. In due course a foxy-looking Arab, who had 
served five years in the local prison for smuggling, was 
produced and, having assured him that no underhand tricks 
would be played, there was as the result the most marvellous 
entry of camels that year. It was most interesting to see 
the beautiful breedy animals that were produced and still 
more interesting to meet their owners, many of whom 
were old friends, as they had ‘done time’ in the prison 
and probably would do so again in the near future. It 
struck me as distinctly Gilbertian when at the prize-giving 
many of the leading smugglers of Egypt came up and 
received a monetary reward for possessing an animal used 
exclusively for law-breaking ! 

The only occasion on which a ‘drug baron’ was con- 
victed for smuggling in Sinai was when a middleman was 
arrested on the strength of his footprints being detected 
among a crowd of fishermen and Arabs on the sand of the 
seashore. A very big consignment of hashish from Syria 
had been landed and sixteen Arabs and twelve fishermen 
were concerned in the run. The whole load was captured 
by the police some two days’ trek from the coast, and there 
was nothing really remarkable about the run beyond the 
fact that the trackers became most excited because among 
the many footprints at the spot where the hashish was 
landed were those of a man who always wore shoes. To 
an ordinary man this muddled mass of tracks made by 
bare feet all looked precisely the same, but to the skilled 
trackers the prints left by the Effendi—the gentleman who 
wore European clothes and shoes normally—stood out as 
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if they had been painted vermilion. He was not wearing 
shoes at the time, be it noted, but the fact that he was in 
the habit of doing so was obvious as the sun in the sky. 

In due course the gentleman in question was arrested, and 
proved to be a well-to-do resident of El Arish who always 
seemed to be in funds although he had no visible means 
of existence. The evidence against him was not particularly 
strong, but there was not the slightest doubt of his guilt as 
the middleman who had arranged all details of the run, 
A senior Egyptian officer of the police, realising that here 
was a chance to get at the big men of the drug traffic, had 
this prisoner up to his house on several nights whilst awaiting 
trial and, having dwelt on the extreme severity of the 
sentence he would receive, ultimately obtained a full 
confession and also a promise to assist in the conviction 
of the real owners of the drug. 

A letter was written by the middleman to his employer 
in Cairo stating—untruthfully—that, although the majority 
of the hashish had been captured by the police, the smugglers 
had managed to bury about a hundred kilos, and instructions 
as to how this was to be disposed of were asked. This 
letter the middleman smuggled out of prison in the ordinary 
way and was in due course delivered to the ‘drug baron’ 
in Cairo. He was a member of the El Azhar mosque, a 
man of unblemished character and great sanctity, but he 
was also as artful as a fox and seldom if ever wrote a letter 
himself. Luckily for the anti-contrabandist forces, however, 
this scribbled note from El Arish prison appeared to be so 
absolutely genuine that he allowed his avarice to get the 
better of his caution. He wrote a reply upbraiding his 
henchman for losing so much of his hashish and gave minute 
instructions as to the disposal of the remainder. Three 
days later, as he sat in his accustomed seat at his favourite 
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café, holding forth on religious observances, he was tapped 
on the shoulder and immediately surrounded by half a dozen 
armed police officers who hustled him intoa waiting motor-car. 

The incriminating letter was quite sufficient to obtain a 
conviction and he was awarded three years’ imprisonment 
and a fine of £3,000. One had very little sympathy for 
the fat, oily creature, for, though loyalty is the keynote of 
the smuggling fraternity and unhappy, impoverished Arabs 
who earn but a pound or two for a successful run will go 
to prison cheerfully for three years rather than turn King’s 
evidence and earn a remission of their sentences, this wealthy 
drug merchant, who had been living on the trade for twenty 
years, willingly gave away the remainder of the gang on 
the promise of .a slight reduction of his sentence. By this 
means six more leading lights of Cairo and Alexandria 
were arrested and sentenced to long terms of imprisonment 
and heavy fines, and for some time there was a definite 
shortage on the hashish market in the capital. 

The trade in the drug, which started immediately the law 
prohibited its import some fifty years ago, will probably 
continue for all time unless the League of Nations can 
bring pressure to bear on the hashish-producing countries. 
It costs little or nothing to grow and will sell at from £30 
to £60 a kilo in Cairo; so that with profits such as these 
obtainable there will always be contrabandists prepared to 
run a very small risk for a large sum, and the deserts will 
always provide the Arabs who will run a much greater 
risk for little more than a day’s wage. They possess no 
property to be sold up to pay a fine, and as to them time 
means nothing, a sentence of penal servitude holds no terrors 
and no sense of irremediable waste of life’s short span 




















HOMUNCULUS. 
I. 


If I had scaled the mountains, trod the snows 


That once I saw uplifted to the skies 
In stateliness of solitude ; 

If, striding onward, as Life’s prize 
My hand had clutched the flower that grows 
A-gleam beyond the lingering line 

Of clambered fir and lofted pine ; 

If I had stood 

Above the tumult, outlined and alone, 

A central light for lifted eyes, 

Should I have known, 

Deep in the silence of my being’s throne, 
The mystery and blessing that are mine ? 


II. 


If I had won by arrowy ways— 

As once I planned, 

Straining Ulysses’ bow in ardent youth— 
Into the gold, the envied band ; 

If I had borne as guerdon of my days 

A nation’s enterprise and praise, 

Should I be nearer now to Truth ? 
Should I the better understand 

The anguish and the ecstasy, 


The storms and sunshafts on the changing land 


That gloom and glorify 














HOMUNCULUS. 


The pulses of humanity ? 

Should I now have the mind to gaze, 
By jealousy of conflict all unvexed, 
On Beauty's simple text 

And over many a little thing 





To throw the warmth of Love’s remembering ? 


Il. 


If I a purple robe had worn 

And dwelt at ease 

Breathing the harmonies 

Of mullioned mansion of ancestral fame, 
The seigneur of a countryside, 

My words with wide-winged influence sped ; 
If I had thus been born 

To garnered wealth and ancient name, 
Spilling upon me all the luxuries, 

Making Earth’s course a game 

Played wheresoever Fancy led, 

How should I, eager-eyed, 

Life’s lasting courage claim, 

The constant humours of contrivance share, 
Know the long fun 

That is for every one 

Who learns the saving for a venture rare, 
And feel with quickened heart of pride 

The moving millions, Fortune’s staff denied, 


Whose steadfast strength far heavier burdens bear ? 


IV. 


Thanks for the nameless and the vast unknown 
Made in God's image, all the yearning crowd 

















HOMUNCULUS, 


That suffer the same pains, 

That bear the human yoke 

In universal service dumbly bowed, 

Yet gather mirth 

Out of the self-same sense of joke 

As comes to any King ! 

We little folk 

That fill the valleys, jostle in the plains, 
We are the myriad harvests sown 
Throughout the fields of Earth, 

We are the road of every travelling, 

We are the source from which the great ones spring, 
We are the clay 

To which their plastic art they bring, 

To rest on us their waves of triumph curve, 
We are the end they serve, 

The shore beyond the glitter of their day. 


V. 


Why should we labour with our minds a-thirst, 
Beyond the labour, for the wage ? 

Why strive for garlands, struggling to be first ? 
Time levels all with stilly hand, 

The favoured and accursed : 

Even as the wind across the sand 

Scurries the little hummocks, age by age 
Earth’s values alter, Heaven’s remain. 

How small a manhood’s task it is to strain 
Tip-toe on jealousy that we may stand 

Above our fellows and engage 

In rivalry not born of pride but price ! 

Enough and more than all 






































HOMUNCULUS. 


In this world to suffice 

Not less the great mind than the small 

Lies Life’s one high command— 

Unwhimpering yet unenvious, seek to gain 

To the very end of strength the upland ways, 

The journey’s joy our echoing call, 

That we may to our lifted selves attain, 

Glad of the great wind’s freedom, of the climb, 
- The gift of power, the will to dare, 

The pageant of the passing days, 

The splendours of Earth's rhyme. 

We little wanderers, wistful in the maze, 

We can rejoice when others have the praise 

For steeples of the brain 

And bask in sunshine’s blaze ; 

We need not fear the falling of the rain. 

If ours the mountain air, 

That vintage of the spirit, ever free, 

No need have we to combat care 

Or feel our life in vain: 

Soul-borne immortally 

Over Hope’s boundless sea, 

Our guide the morning star, 

No man amongst us but can journey far. 

Unsceptred though we be, 

We are the countless conquerors of Time— 

All little momentary folk are we, 

Yet all the fragments of Eternity. 


GORELL. 














DARK HORSES. 
BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


[At Merton Magna, in East Devon, live Richard Challice, wheelwright, Ivy, 
his wife, Leonard, Samson, and Linda, his children, and Verity, his old mother. 
Simon Pye, friendly, retired neighbour, engages Richard to look after his orchard 
and Linda as maidservant: he makes friends with the Challices and gives 
Richard his dream, a piece of land on which is a disused lime-kiln. Simon's 
son, Gerald, visits his father and sets his snares for Linda. Gerald murderously 
drives over Richard as he tries to prevent Linda’s elopement. After long silence 
Linda returns home—alone. Verity dies ; - Simon leaves Merton Magna.] 


XX. 
THE REVELATION. 


SPRING brought the hawthorns into flower again and Richard 
heard the cuckoo and reported the first swallow glancing 
over the river. He took pleasure in these things, but only 
spoke of them to Linda. She often marvelled at his genius 
still to count the chickens before they were hatched. 

* We must market the cherries this year,’ he said when once 
more the great tree above the well gleamed in a May garment 
of blossom. ‘ There’s going to be a bumper harvest if we 
fight the birds a bit—good for two pounds of money, if not 
more.’ 

He had set out his ground beside the old lime-kiln with 
small fruits and spent much time during the winter in making 
nets to cover them. He had planted half an acre with 
potatoes and Leonard now helped to hill them. Richard 
went less often to the wheelwright’s shop, for he could not 
stand to an anvil, and after an accident and a bad burn, he 
obeyed his family’s entreaty in this matter and only did light 
VoL. 156.—No. 935. 39 
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work at the forge. He could blow the bellows safely enough 
and enjoyed great power in his arms. Work increased 
with the spring and farm implements came to be over- 
hauled. He had received an order for a farm cart also and 
enjoyed building it. Much time he spent upon his land, 
and Linda joined him there when she could, sitting where 
Verity used to sit. Dick spoke of his mother as though she 
had been dead for many years, and Linda also noted that his 
family was beginning to fade out of his imagination. Even 
when with them and listening to their voices, he seemed to 
experience no particular interest in them. Only she was real 
and alive to him ; only to her he confided his eternal hopes 
and convictions. But he was always cheerful and enjoyed 
the best of physical health. His activity surprised his friends 
and his creditors were patient with him, for they liked the 
man and knew the circumstances. At times of pressure 
Richard would order thrift in the house and demand that 
less meat should be set before him ; then, when it was stinted, 
he had forgotten and told Ivy that men doing the physical 
work of himself and the boys must have their fill of beef and 
bacon. Leonard got work on a farm at last and hated it, 
but stuck to it as best he could. 

Then came a night when accident restored his sons and his 
wife very vividly to Richard’s mind again and thrust them 
in the forefront of his thoughts, never more to be dismissed. 

On a June day he went alone after working hours to the 
inn and travelled upon his crutches, for he had now acquired 
great speed and certainty upon them and his muscles were 
developed to use them. They had thrust up his shoulders 
somewhat, but were become a part of him when he went 
afield. Mr. Pye’s travelling chair he had never liked and 
used no more after Simon was gone. But he would not 
sell it. 
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Richard joined the usual throng and listened to the tale 
of Samuel Pink, a head gardener who worked for the lord 
of the manor. 

‘Sir George have a passion for his herbaceous border,’ 
said Samuel Pink. ‘ He puts it afore the glass and everything 
in the place; and this year he’s just found how fifty red 
sword-lilies was planted where he’d ordained for fifty purple 
ones to be put. Well, his own fault for labelling em wrong, 
and not the end of the world in any case you'd say. But he 
very near sacked me on it this morning! Danced round, 
as if a wasp had got inside his “ plus fours,” and asked me 
why he’d been born into a world of damn’ fools.’ 

‘And him the biggest zany of the lot,’ said the postman. 

‘His sort will read the riot act sometimes, but who 
listens to em?’ asked Saul. 

They debated the mysterious habits and customs of the 
upper classes, but for the most part agreed that the proletariat 
would fare much better without any of them. 

‘The best ain’t got no sense of reality,’ repeated Arthur 
Tidy. ‘They’re born into a world where their money can 
buy everything, and they fall in a rage in a minute when they 
get up against something it can’t buy.’ 

Mr. Beedell alone took the contrary line. 

‘The bettermost people have their place in the scheme 
of things,’ he declared, * and without ’em we'd be poorer, not 
richer ; because they know how to handle money and handle 
us. It’s in their blood through generations to do so; but 
the “ Reds ” don’t know how to handle anything. When 
they was in power the nation shook on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy in two years and was only saved when it rose up and 
fired ’em. Let ‘em come in again and they'll grab the capital 
for themselves and wreck trade and hand the nation neck 
and crop to the communists and ruination. Men like you, 
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Saul Date, would like for all the lions to be dead and all the 


lice prospering.’ 

* Better be a live louse than a dead lion anyway, aa 
Saul, ‘ and if England can’t live without robbing the poor, 
who cares what happens to it? Life ain’t everything, I 
grant you that, but if we had security ourselves, most of us 
wouldn’t care twopence about the honour and glory of the 
Empire. What’s the Empire done for me? I'd change 
places with a black man, or a red man, or a yellow man 
tomorrow if I was promised security.’ 

“You've got a bee in your bonnet as to that,’ said Tidy. 
* Always yelping about security. Nobody’s got security— 
rich or poor. You can’t count upon a day. Men worth 
thousands get smashed like flies on the roads just as often 
as the poor. Machines kill more than wars now.’ 

Richard spoke to Saul. 

“You say life ain’t everything, Date, but you can’t have 
nothing without it. You must be alive to start with. Life at 
best ain’t very long, and a battle at that ; but it’s all we’ve got.’ 

* And not worth having anyway for most of us,’ answered 
the other. ‘ When you can look forward to death without 
a sigh, same as I can, then you know life ain’t no use and 
death just as good value. Them who live to be right down 
old pay a long price for death, be it as it will.’ 

* That’s fair,’ said Beedell, “ because death’s a long business. 
The peace of death lasts for ever and the troubles of life are 
nought compared against it. Once dead, always dead—so 
far as this world’s concerned.’ 

“No more of that twaddle, David,’ cried Richard, ‘ and 
fill up my glass again. Death—death, you say, and call it 
peace! What’s the peace of death to the compensations 
of being alive? Life is all that matters. Who'd give over 
so long as he can sleep sound and eat and drink hearty and 
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smell the rain falling on his own bit of land and keep a roof 
over him and a friend or two to stand by him? Their very 
miseries are the salt of life to some men, like you, Saul Date. 
Where would you stand if your grievances was took from 
you? You'd be lost, with nothing to cant about and nobody 
to curse. Life’s the thing ; and if I can say that with my 
lost leg and my money troubles and ill-conveniences, you 
ought to be shamed to say life’s a worthless contrivance. 
Give the fool another beer, David.’ 

So they chattered and Beedell was pleased. 

“Never heard you chaps speak so intelligent as what you 
have to-night,’ he said. “When you’re sensible, you show 
you've all got your wits still.’ 

‘I’m a leader yet when anyone pleases to follow,’ declared 
Mr. Sloggett ; ‘ and now one of your bright lads can lead me 
over the bridge, because I don’t want for my fading light 
to be drowned yet.’ 

They went their way and Richard was soon at home 
again. He returned in good spirits and did not know that 
Linda was out with a neighbour. He came to his door 
unheard, because his crutches were shod with rubber, and he 
stood for a moment before pushing the door open, for he 
heard Ivy’s quiet voice and guessed that a neighbour might 
be with her whom he did not desire to meet. But she was 
speaking to Leonard and Samson, and he knew by the note 
of her speech that she was pitying herself. His eiahece 
son talked of Richard. 

“He'll never give up and he’ll never drop out, poor old 
Father won’t,’ said Leonard. ‘ He’s so strong as a horse and 
he gets so silly as a donkey nowadays. He was telling how, 
if he made money by them gooseberry trees and rubbish 
alongside the lime-kiln, he’d put a new thatch on this 


house !’ 
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“What's the sense of saving five bob to-day if you're 
going to spend five quid on the strength of it to-morrow ?’ 
growled Samson; and then their mother spoke. 

“Be patient,’ she said, ‘ be patient, same as I am. Your 
dear father’s our cross. He’s our cross because, in a manner 
of speaking, we don’t deserve him ; but you must carry on 
and endure and be brave like your mother.’ 

The listener’s jaw fell and he felt perspiration break out 
upon his forehead. He went weak, but had strength to 
retreat silently. ‘They mustn’t know I’ve heard ’em,’ he 
thought. Then he turned softly down the garden path 
again and out into the road. The lich-gate was beside him 
and he dropped into a seat under the pent-roof. Richard 
found himself stunned at information so unexpected, He 
mopped his head and breathed heavily. For a moment he 
felt angry with them. ‘And haven’t I no cross to bear?’ 
he asked himself. But that aspect did not detain him. It 
was the thought of the truth set so nakedly out in the minds 
of others that staggered him. He tried to make light of it 
and failed. ‘Listeners never hear no good of themselves,’ 
he reflected, and tried to laugh. But he could not laugh ; 
he could only wish that he had not heard them. ‘ So like as 
not a lot’s said to the same tune when I’m not by,’ he thought, 
“but not for Linda to hear—that I will swear.’ This con- 
viction comforted him. ‘She wouldn’t stand for it—not 
for a moment,’ Richard assured himself. And then he felt 
that, though she might resist them, if what they said was 
true, Linda must suffer as much as the rest. 

The instinct of the man was always to hide an affront, 
because he knew the less you talk about such a thing the 
quicklier you forget it. In the same manner he liked to 
pursue his own purposes alone, so that no others might be 
involved in them if failure followed. 
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He decided now to say nothing to anybody. 

*’Tis a case for forgiving and forgetting as quick as I may. 
So like as not I didn’t hear ’em properly,’ he thought. 

As he rose, emerged and prepared to go home, he saw 
Linda and they met and came in together. 

* You're late,’ she said, ‘ —getting a regular old night bird, 
Father.’ 

‘We was setting the world to rights at “ The Cat and 
Fiddle,” ’ he told her, ‘ and most of us agreed that, by and 
large, twas better to be alive than not. I ought to have 
minded a thing I heard Mr. Pye say on that subject long ago. 
But it didn’t come in my thoughts pat.’ 

‘And what did he say ?’ asked Linda. ‘He wasn’t what 
you might call very much in love with being alive.’ 

‘He was not—not always. But he'd peep out of his shell 
a bit more hopeful sometimes on a hot, sunny morning when 
he weren’t aching overmuch. I went in one day after his 
breakfast to tell about the orchard, and he was reading The 
Times newspaper, which he always did do first thing. “Just 
having a look at the lucky ones, Dick,” he said, and I thought 
he was running his eyes over they wills and bequests they 
put in the papers and said so. “No,” answered Mr. Pye. 
“The obituary columns, Dick. The dead.”’ 

Linda protested. 

‘That didn’t suit you, I know. I’m.same as you. You 
and me will live for years and years and years, Father. 
You'll live to see my hair grey, I expect, and I'll live to see 
your beautiful hair gone.’ 

Richard was greatly cheered. 

“You couldn’t have said a word to suit me better,’ he 
declared. 

Then they came in together and Ivy smiled on them. 
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A WAY DISCOVERED. 


His revelation sobered Richard Challice considerably and 
he found himself unable to forget it. In this new light life 
took on another colour and he found himself regarding it 
from a novel point of view. As the angle of vision changes 
the salients and contours of a familiar scene, so now the 
eyeryday spectacle of his own existence, its hopes and fears, 
became as a country unexplored. He was in a new land 
wherein dwelt strange inhabitants. Suddenly his wife and 
his sons seemed to emerge from the twilight into which they 
had sunk and became ever present for him, as much alive as 
himself and possessing all the demands and rights of every 
fellow human being. Seen thus Richard was never indig- 
nant with them at the attitude they had so carefully concealed. 
On the contrary, he felt touched that they should have been 
at so much pains not to reveal it. Every patent act of self- 
denial on Ivy’s part, every kindly word from his sons now 
bulked large in his regard and he told himself that he was 
mistaken in his vision and had concentrated with gross 
selfishness upon his own interests to the exclusion of his 
family’s. 

For a time this new orientation kept him unusually silent 
and preoccupied, but only Linda noticed it. Then he appeared 
to come to himself again and throw off the brooding habit 
that she had marked. In secret he considered the effect of 
his new knowledge and found that it had materially altered 
his values and modified his old enthusiasms. Richard had 
never for one moment regarded his existence as coming 
between other people and the enjoyment of theirs ; and this 
reflection was exceedingly distasteful to him. He argued 
strongly against it, vowed to himself that it was not right 
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or reasonable to suppose any such thing, demanded from his 
wits to know how, in justice, he was robbing his wife and 
his sons. But presently he began to understand ; and then 
the thought startled him and horrified him so much that 
he cast it away and told himself that he must trust in Provi- 
dence more and his own intelligence less. He was often 
tempted to speak to Linda on the subject, but he denied 
himself out of affection for her. He could not explain his 
new-born doubts without telling her whence they sprang, 
and that he felt to be impossible. She preserved her old 
attitude to her mother and her brothers, and Richard knew 
that though she cared not much for them, his confession 
could only breed pain for her, so he said nothing. His 
attitude to his sons was, however, changed. To them he 
listened more patiently and did not so often air his own 
opinions concerning the right way to tackle life. He was 
mild and would sometimes lament that their ambitions had 
been thwarted. They caught a look in his eyes sometimes, 
but did not understand it ; and Ivy was also puzzled with 
vague allusions and regrets, which were unlike him and which 
she could not explain. 

On an evening visit to the inn, Richard heard certain 
opinions that surprised him and opened yet another way 
into the undiscovered country. He was talking of his land 
and explaining why the small fruits had fallen so far short 
of expectation. 

“Why the mischief don’t you sell it for what it would 
fetch and be done with it 2’ asked old Sloggett. ‘ What's 
the use of it to you compared to the spot of money it might 
bring—little worth though it is 2’ 

Challice took the question home with him and it made 
the going heavy. That was a subject he could talk about 
to Linda, because he did not know how she might reply ; 
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though he shrank from mentioning it to his wife, since he 
knew what she would say. But then he remembered that 
Ivy never had said it, though the wish must often have come 
to her; and he gave her credit. 

Linda often joined him when he pottered about at the 
lime-kiln and planned future operations ; and it was there, 
alone with her, that he raised the question. 

She protested strongly, however, and reminded her father 
of an aspect he had not considered. 

“You can’t sell your land for a very good reason,’ se 
said. ‘It was a gift. You can fling a gift back in the 
giver’s face and no harm done; but you can’t sell a gift, 
Father.’ 

Richard had not risen to such distinction of mind, but he 
applauded the sentiment. 

‘There! You're always right and I wish I’d thought on 
that at the inn. Of course I couldn’t do it,’ he answered, 
much pleased. ‘For that matter, it’s the most cherished 
possession ever came my way. 

* You'll die a landowner if I’ve got anything to do with it,’ 
promised Linda, ‘ and though the fruits failed this year, that’s 
no reason why they shouldn’t make good next.’ 

“If I could better the small fruits I would,’ he said, ‘ but 
the potatoes are coming on fine and I count for them to set 
us up again.’ 

Alone that night doubts none the less crowded down upon 
him and Linda’s argument looked not so sound. He knew 
that if he wrote to Simon and asked permission to sell the 
land, it would be given. There was another thought in 
his mind also. Great subconscious movements were working 
there and his modest intellect began to press upon him in 
a sinister fashion at this time. He was careful to keep these 
discoveries to himself, but he began to appreciate them. 
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One who knew what was passing might have marked 
evidence of the subterranean changes, but none did know 
and least of all his daughter. 

He spoke about the land next day and told her that Mr. 
Pye would probably agree as to a sale. 

“It’s got in me I ought to make the wrench, Linda,’ he 
said. ‘Such things must be tackled in a resolute spirit. It 
means a lot to me, but I brought my common sense to bear 
upon it lying wakeful last night, and I looked ahead. ’Tis 
a fault in me that I’m mostly too well satisfied with the present 
to look in the future. Nought stands still and you used to 
bring justice to your task.’ 

“I told you all there was to tell about that yesterday,’ she 
answered ; but he shook his head. 

“No, not all. Now, save for you, the land’s dearer to me 
than aught else and you might say the last link that binds 
me to earth. And that’s bad.’ 

“I should think it was, Father! What rubbish are you 
talking :’ she cried. 

‘I’m telling you. And I grant it’s rubbish and must be 
altered. I’ve always been too addicted to a spot of land. 
But land’s like all the rest and less than all the rest, because 
the rest are living creatures and will go on when I’m sped. 
Scripture says we brought nothing into this earth and can’t 
carry nothing out of it; but that’s wrong. I brought two 
sons and a daughter into this earth, and I ain’t remembering 
the sons and the mother of the sons so well as I ought.’ 

“I don’t want to hear any more of that stuff,’ said Linda. 
‘And if you're all for common sense, Father, then ask 
yourself who'd buy the land if it was for sale. It’s your joy 
and delight, same as it is mine, and you can leave it in your 
will if you mind to—leave it to me and I'll cherish it as long 
as I live if I live longer than you do.’ 
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His mind wandered off to her suggestion. 

‘A will now! That’s an idea I never thought upon. 
The house will go to your mother, of course, though it’s 
crying for money. It don’t look like it did, Linda.’ 

“No need to worry about the house. Samson’s going to 
get on to it later and you're going to help him. Paint’s 
cheap, and Bidlake’s going to put in some work on the 
thatch for friendship. He don’t forget how you've served 
him a score of times and got him good money.’ 

“A very fine man, Neddy Bidlake,’ admitted Richard. 
“Time was when he’d have given his soul to wed you, 
Linda.’ 

“He got a better than me,’ she said. 

“No, he didn’t, but a very good woman, I grant. I cleave 
to you about me ; but that’s only another side of my selfish- 
ness and I must watch out and not let self come between me 
and your future and the future of my family. So I say I'd 
like to see you wed to the right one and in your own home, 
where I'd be welcome. You was born to reign over a home, 
I’'dsay. The past is past and gone, and such things be forgot 
like the storms of last winter. There’s a grand wife for 
somebody waiting in you.’ 

‘Don’t you say that, my old dear. I’ve had enough of 
men.” 

“How do Johnny Caryl look in the eyes of your experi- 
ence?” he asked. ‘A steadfast man in his bleak fashion.’ 

“I like his bleakness,’ she said. ‘It’s got an edge to it, 
same as the east wind ; but it’s clean. In the eyes of my 
experience, as you put it, Father, I see that a dour, solemn 
chap like Johnny’s got his points. He’d make a good husband 
for some battered woman who wanted harbour and safety ; 
but not me. I couldn’t live with him.’ 


‘He'll never marry nobody else, however.’ 
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* That'll save him from the evil to come and do him a 
better turn than he knows.’ 

“He'd have you thankfully yet.’ 

“So he told me, poor chap, because he explained I was 
more sinned against than sinning and he wasn’t a man to 
throw stones against a woman in any case. He'd always 
make me laugh at him, that’s something. But you couldn’t 
marry a man because you knew he’d always make you laugh 


at him.’ 


“No, no, you couldn’t do that,’ admitted Dick. 

“You can only marry for love if you’re made same as 
me,’ said his daughter, “—just stark love. Lots marry for 
something different. I met a good few interesting women 
when I was running with that man. Success is the way to 
win some women and failure is the way to win others. Some 
like the rich, prosperous, dashing kind that lesser men touch 
their hats to. I was that sort of fool myself. And some 
let their hearts go out to the forlorn failures and think how 
they’ll turn ’em into brilliant successes. That’s another sort 


of fool. We can’t change men any more than they can 


change us.’ 

‘Love steals out from all manner of queer places, like a 
jack hare from his form,’ said Richard, ‘ but only time can 
show if it was the real thing, or some pixie dressed up like 


_ love.’ 


He was silent for a time thinking on his past, then spoke 
again under pressure of his new opinions. 

‘Things happen to throw a light upon life sometimes,’ 
he said, ‘ and often a chance accident will let in something 
to surprise you, Linda. I never thought much upon it till 
lately and, when I did, I couldn’t see the facts very clear. 
But it’s borne in upon me that my great love for your mother 
wasn’t quite so grand as I’ve been pleased to think. I've 
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took it for granted and I didn’t ought. We own-self men 
be apt to take too much for granted what suits our book. 
But the bed-rock truth, for your ear alone, is that my love 
for her wasn’t up to standard, else she’d be a happier woman 
than what she is. And what does that mean in plain English : 
The ugly fact that I’ve failed her.’ 

* What's come over you ?’ cried Linda. ‘It ain’t whole- 
some, Father ! It’s contrary to your nature and it hurts me. 
It hurts me cruel. Who are you to run yourself down—a 
man well thought upon by everybody on God’s earth that 
ever had anything to do with him: Who did you ever 
fail—least of all Mother 2 You've been a rare good husband 
to her and a wonder of pluck and patience. You make me 
mad when you sing small about her; and if you want to 
know the naked truth I'll tell you. Mother’s failed you— 
failed you a thousand ways.’ 

‘Don’t say it, Linda. Call it home,’ he begged, ‘ and I'll 
call home what I said as well. Forget it. She’s your mother, 
and that’s enough to make me proud of her. We're very 
good friends and she’s had a lot to put up with in her time 
because of my disposition. You can’t have everything in 
this world, and the lucky ones, like me, always fasten on some 
fancied ill just to save their faces. Think of the mother I had 
and think of the daughter I’ve got. More’n my share of 
good luck. Yes, and time—plenty of time before me to 
show your mother she haven’t drawn the blank she thinks.’ 

Linda felt bewildered at this display, for it seemed that she 
was listening to some other man than her father. She set 
about to find what had made him think and speak in such 
an extraordinary fashion, but could imagine no reason for it. 
She said very little and grew calm, but Richard perceived 
that he had startled her and felt vexed with himself. He 
brought everything to Linda as a matter of course, yet now 
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swiftly realised that here was ground he must travel alone. 
Where it was going to take him he could not feel sure, but 
the journey would have no companion. 

So Challice determined that nothing must ever be said 
again to waken dislike for her family in Linda, and though 
her attitude had comforted him in one way, it created anxiety 
in another. He grew much more guarded in future and 
always spoke hopefully to her of his wife and sons. He 
strove harder to think well of them also, and it was this 
tremendous impulse—to look at his life only as it must 
appear to others—that led to future decisions. In a strong 
mind these had been repelled on their first appearance, but 
Dick’s intelligence was never great and it had suffered beyond 
repair after his downfall. 

‘I won’t cry no more stinking fish to anybody,’ he told 
himself. ‘Ill put ’em first, where they rightly belong, and 
make Linda do the same.’ 

From this standpoint emerged sensational truths for the 
master of Church Cottage. Very slowly he discovered 
them, but when he had done so and convinced himself of 
their significance, his outlook upon his own life became 
changed. His sons and his wife regarded him as a cross, 
to be borne with courage indeed, but still a cross ; and the 
more he reflected upon himself in the light of a cross for 
other people—the more he accustomed himself to this idea— 
the more prone was he to accept the truth of it. At first 
such a picture cast him down and shattered his peace, but in 
time, as his mind became occupied with the future, he found 
other matter with which to busy himself. ‘Granted I’m a 
cross to them that did ought to look upon me as a crown,’ 
thought Richard, ‘then the next question arises how their 
cross can be taken off them and I can carry on different, so 
as to make ’em feel the cross has gone.’ He felt sure at first 
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that, now he knew where the shoe pinched them, he would 
find a way to banish their discomfort and put all right again. 
He thought upon them one by one and considered how to 
bring more contentment into their lives. With confidence 
and good spirits he approached this task, and Linda was glad 
to find him cheerful again and no return of the morbid 
strain which she had begun to detest. 

He often wished that his mother were alive to help him 
and clear his thinking. Indeed, he said as much to Linda 
more than once. 

* She’d cut to the root of a subject and lay it bare under 
your eyes,” he said. ‘She believed in a lot you younger 
generation know was nonsense; but against that I’d say 
you believe in a lot of new wisdom she knew was nonsense.’ 

He would grow testy sometimes, but when he broke out 
it was to Ivy, not his children. In anger he spoke on a day 
when they were alone and she seemed more resigned than 
usual. 

‘You bear with me and you bear with me, while you 
knit sighs into every stitch your needle takes,’ he said. 
‘Can’t you see it’s hell for a strong man to be borne with, 
as if he was an ill beyond cure? I don’t want to be borne 
with. I want to stand on my one leg as the master and 
supporter and head of the house. I ain’t got in my second 
childhood to my knowledge, Ivy, and though you've 
learned me to do without a wife, that was for your own 
pleasure and not mine. If I’m acting anything to vex you 
and my sons, or standing in your light, or making life harder 
for you than can be helped, speak up and tell me; but for 
God’s life don’t sit like a saint waiting for the murderers 
to come and martyr you.’ 

Ivy was fluttered at these outbreaks, because they were 
something new and the reason for them she could not guess. 
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They lasted but a short time and Richard always expressed 
































gain. deep contrition after them and begged her forgiveness. She 
w to never answered him, but only stared out of her beautiful, 
lence wistful eyes and went on with whatever she might be doing. 
glad She told Miss Mingo about them, but not her children. 
bid ‘Sometimes I think the poor man will go off his head 
and have to be took away,’ mourned Ivy more than once. 
him ‘I just trust my religion, Susan, but I’ve got to a pass now 


inda when I never know what a day may bring forth.’ 

Richard began to dream dreams at this season and they 
nder would wake him. His thoughts pursued him into sleep and 
nger suffered a magic change. Nothing hideous or painful 


say emerged from the dream scenery and he strove to describe 
se.’ } it to Linda. 

out ‘I don’t slumber so sound as I used to do,’ he said. ‘I 
day get a lot of visions, and you could almost fancy they were 


han sent by the dead. And the dead will often come themselves 
—as large as life, Linda. Yes, they will—the most unlikely 
you folk, that I’ve not thought upon for years. I don’t see their 
aid. faces very clear. You never see faces very clear in dreams ; 
ith, but you know who it is. They'll steal about you, like 
re ghosts in a manner of speaking, and bring their light with 


ind "em into your darkness. Granny comes now and again, as 
nd if she wanted to keep in touch with me, and—a queer thing— 
ve folk I’ve little liked in life steal to me. I know ’em, but I 
wn don’t feel any dislike to em now. There’s a change come 
ou over em. You don’t often quarrel with dream folk and 
ler they don’t often quarrel with you.’ 

for As time passed her father would occupy himself with very 
ers unusual subjects and bring both fear and wonder to Linda. 


From the old, resolute habit—to look at existence as stretch- 
re ing steadfastly before him—he would often skip his balance 
$s. of life altogether and ruminate as to what might lie beyond 
VoL. 156.—No. 935. 40 
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it. His mother’s death, she thought, must have turned him 
in this unfamiliar direction, but he veered more and more 
towards it and made her impatient. 

‘You're tuned to talk as if you was an old man, Father,’ 
she said one day, ‘instead of one in your prime still, Any- 
body would think you weren’t minded to live much longer 
and it hurts me cruel to hear you.’ 

“Don’t let it,’ he answered. ‘I was always one to look 
far ahead. What they call “ long-sighted,” Linda. Nought 
to do with your natural age. In youth you can’t look 
beyond the rim of life, but when you get forward, you get 
in sight of what lies beyond.’ 

But she judged there must be reasons hidden from her 
knowledge and strove to interest him in the immediate 
future. 

He would say odd things sometimes and often quoted 
Simon Pye, though not always to agree with him. 

* He was a man that on his downcast days would tell more 
than he’d stick to,’ explained Richard. ‘Mr. Pye seldom 
took such a hopeful view of life as what I used to do, but 
then, of course, he saw far deeper into it than ever I did. 
He’d had his buffets and his torments, and they shook his 
faith. In one of his cast-down days he said that the churches 
were only God Almighty’s graves, scattered over the face 
of the land, to crumble into dust like any other graves when 
God was forgot. But.I withstood him there. “ There’s life 

in the old God yet, Master,” I said to the man, and he 
laughed. He didn’t often laugh, I grant you, but he laughed 
when I said that.’ 

“He was a good man,’ declared Linda. 

* Never knew a better : a rock of goodness and great on 
righteous dealing. I loved the man. But you can’t have 
righteousness without the God of righteousness. I hold to 
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that, Linda, for all my frosty luck. Something tells me, as 
I look on into the nether darkness, that the Lord will make 
His face to shine upon me and give me His peace yet.’ 

‘I’m sure He will, Father. You was built for peace,’ she 
answered, ‘ and your nature would always home with peace.’ 

The odd attitude peeped out unconsciously while Challice 
was still in those dark channels where now flowed his 
thinking. Linda lacked religion, but went to church on 
Sunday sometimes, to please her mother, and on returning 
one night with Ivy, she related to Richard what they had 
heard. 

‘The preacher was a stranger,’ she said, ‘and he told us 
he was preaching for the heathen to the heathen ; and that 
made a few of the people sit up. He talked pretty straight 
and didn’t say anything very comforting for the godly ones ; 
but he explained that we ought to be shamed of being 
heathens along of our good chances, while the savage folk 
he wanted money for had never had any chances at all. And 
if we called ourselves Christians we ought to behave as such, 
and help the heathen to know better. He was all for the 
missionaries and vowed they were doing blessed work and 
we ought to take a lesson from them and do our bit to help 
them the only way we can.’ 

Dick nodded. 

‘ Certainly, certainly,’ he said. ‘Tis a thought we ought 
to mind, and I have minded it for that matter. Christ’s 
missionaries may be killed and eaten after as we know. But 
what of it? What of it? Wasn’t Christ Himself slain by 
heathen folk, and don’t Christian people eat His flesh and 
drink His blood on feast days for evermore? All very 
orderly and good sense as I see it, my dear.’ 

He saw still more when he was alone that night and his 
wandering mind found something tangible to cling to. 
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Looking back afterwards, Richard would often assure him- 
self that the chance subject of the missionaries had led him 
upon sure ground at last. ‘It have got scripture to support 
it,’ he argued in the darkness of night, “for who more right 
with God than him that gives up his life for his friends : 
And who wins higher praise: And if the Saviour of the 
world could do it for all, where’s the honest man would 
shrink from doing it for his own ?’ 

A sort of peace rested on Richard when he considered 
where his mind had now brought him. It seemed that 
having attained this summit by arduous sweat of brain, he 
could sleep and pursue his journey refreshed with another 
dawn. He felt slumber pleasantly creeping over him. 
**Tis a very great thought to rely upon,’ he told himself, 
‘and I'll see how it looks by the light of day.’ 


XXiIl. 
DECISION. 


The irony of chance operated to lift both Richard and 
his family into cheerfulness at this moment and there came a 
letter from Simon Pye with a handsome present in it. The 
giver continued as he had always been, in ignorance of his 
friend’s straitened circumstances, but he knew that his gift 
would be accepted in the spirit that inspired it. He wrote 
cheerfully for him, announced that, though unprepared to 
come and see them, he was himself the better for his new 
life and the conditions of his new home. He had found 
a medical man in whom he felt utmost confidence and was 
now able to regard his own future with more hope. ‘ There 
appears no physical reason why I should not find life worth 
living for some years,’ he told them, ‘and that is the best 
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you can desire for yourself, or anyone else.’ He directed 
Linda to send him certain books, which he had left at 
‘Prospect Place,’ and he sent Richard a cheque for five-and- 
twenty pounds. ‘Devote this to your pleasure, Dick,’ he 
said. ‘Take your family to the sea and enjoy a change of 
air if you are so disposed.’ 

Her father was no penman and Linda wrote his letter for 
him. She answered Simon, despatched his books, recorded 
Richard’s gratitude for such a generous gift and their united 
pleasure to know that he grew stronger. She told of his 
orchard and his house and promised him some of his apples 
when they were ripe in October. But she did not say that 
the money would pay the most pressing calls upon her 
father’s pocket. 

Challice derived varied emotions from the present, and 
the most bitter, yet the most apt to chime with his secret 
thoughts, was the reflection that a gift designed for his 
family’s pleasure and the rare delight of a holiday, should 
be put to no such purpose. Thus indirectly, after the passage 
of a few days, Simon’s beneficence only served to fortify 
Richard in a direction that Mr. Pye would have been the 
last to applaud. For the wheelwright reflected that, but for 
him and his obligations to others, the money might have 
been spent as his old friend suggested. He saw his wife 
and children enjoying themselves and resting beside the 
sea as happily as thousands of other people. Dick’s mind 
did not work very logically, and now his bent was ever to 
see himself as the stubborn obstacle between his own and 
their contentment. The measure of their past well-being, 
for which his life of labour was responsible, seldom occurred 
to Richard. Instead he now interested himself with 
reflections as to how they would stand without him. He 
took it for granted that he was the incubus—an old-man- 
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of-the-sea on their weary shoulders. Then he calculated 


his value to them if he were removed. Ever sanguine, a 
sort of negative cheerfulness resulted from this survey, for 
he felt confident that if “Church Cottage’ were sold along 
with the smithy and his land, a very considerable sum must 
be the immediate result. He set a financial market value 
on these possessions and felt very little doubt that it would 
enable his wife and children to seek another land, such as 
they desired, and find renewed happiness and prosperity 
within it. ‘No question but there’s more to foreign parts 
than I know,’ thought Richard, ‘ and life might run more 
agreeable for ’em.’ He would listen to Leonard and 
Samson on the subject and ceased to be impatient with 
them. 

Thus, little by little, the true meaning of his challenge 
dawned for Dick; but it was one upon which no other 
opinion could be invited. The very thought made him 
cautious and put a bridle on his tongue, for it involved a 
new and strange measure of secrecy that was strange to 
him and, at first, difficult. Inevitable and obvious changes 
resulted, for he chattered less openly and fell into a measure 
of fitful brooding which his family was quick to observe. 
Linda mourned it and puzzled over it; Ivy held it a good 
omen rather than not. 

“He’s gone a lot more silent of late,’ she said, when 
drinking a cup of tea with Susan Mingo one Sunday. ‘He 
was always a rare one to chatter, like his mother, my dear 
Richard was, and has an art to keep on all about nothing 
till your head aches. But boys will be boys as they say, and 
always felt he’d never grown up. Now it looks to be as 
if he began to see life can’t go on just by talking about it ; 
and if he gets a better understanding of his position, he might 
see if he could do anything.’ 
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She told Susan about Simon Pye’s generosity and arrived 
at the same conclusion as Dick had already done. 

‘Needless to say there won’t be no sea air for anybody,’ 
she said, * though a godsend if it could have fallen out ; but 
if we had been free of debt, what a blessing it might have 
been for all of us !’ 

“The money was a blessing for a good few others 
instead,’ explained Susan, ‘and no doubt a blessing for 
Richard according, with his big heart. But not for you, of 
course.’ 

“I was well pleased he did what he did,’ answered Ivy. 
‘ His family never come first in poor Dick’s mind for some 
strange reason.’ 

‘ Charity did ought to begin at home, no doubt,’ admitted 
Susan. ‘ But if the good man comes to a composition with 
his creditors, Ivy, you might find a pinch over to take a 
week by the sea yet.’ 

“No, nothing like that,’ explained Mrs. Challice. ‘A 
bankrupt man is watched very close after. They can’t play 
about—quite right too. But what I say is that there’s no 
disgrace, and even if they hard people take it hard, still the 
law’s on your side and you get peace from knowing it, 
though plenty is a thing of the past.’ 

Ivy’s husband, however, offered no immediate evidence 
that he was taking the course she advocated. Summer came 
and he declared that his business mended. 

‘ Folk are willing to let me work off debts by services,’ 
he said. ‘It don’t amount to much and lessens the return 
at the smithy, but it’s something and John Caryl’s patient 
and good to me. I tell him he shan’t be kept out of his full 
money again much longer, and meantime he don’t bawk at 
a bit less.’ 

‘ Things will come to a climax before so very long, how- 
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ever, feared Ivy, ‘ and ’tis always better to outwit a climax 
if you can, Dick.’ 

He laughed at that and said what was safe to say, since 
she could not guess at his meaning. 

‘You're right as usual, Ivy. Things will come to a climax 
presently, I shouldn’t wonder ; but then, again, I may outwit 
it, as you say.’ 

He was very serious with himself now as the future opened 
before him, and he warned himself to take no unlawful 
step. ‘I won't go a hand’s breadth off the path of Jesus 
Christ,’ he determined. ‘There might be danger to the 
right and left, but so long as I keep on His tracks in my own 
faulty fashion, I’m safe hereafter and can’t come to no harm 
here. But you want the wisdom of the serpent when you're 
dealing with your fellow-creatures because of your motives, 
which they be apt to misread. You can keep the harmless- 
ness of the dove for God, Who sees all.’ 

Suicide was in his mind now and firmly seated there. It 
tinged his reflections and he worked curiously to banish the 
hereditary attitude implicit in his conscience and take the 
new-born view of his conviction. ‘ ”Tis condemned because 
church folk don’t see straight about it, though they’ve got 
their Lord’s example staring ’em in the face,’ Richard would 
remember. ‘He took up His cross with His eyes open to 
save the world from hell, then why for shouldn’t I follow 
His road to the death to save my little world 2’ 

Trivial thoughts intruded out of his inevitable estimates 
of what had once been so good to him. 

‘Tl die a land-owner—that’s something,’ he promised 
himself, ‘ and I'll go to death dumb. I’ve talked a damned 
sight too much all my silly life. There’s the need to be 
careful now and nobody shall ever hear me squeak about 
dying again, nor yet as to the joys of being alive.’ 
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He had not reached to any reflection concerning details as 
yet, but he was determined of one vital thing : the manner 
of his passing must be a secret between himself and his 
Maker. ‘ Nobody else is going to understand,’ he thought, 
‘and it would cast a slur on the family.’ Thus his mind 
was not as dead to reality as his wife imagined ; but Richard 
intended to trust the coming reality only where he believed 
that it would be understood, while concealing it from his 
fellow-creatures. Now he practised to present a more 
cheerful front again and, indeed, this needed no great 
simulation, for, once he had determined his action, a sort of 
weight lifted off his mind for a time. No instant demand 
confronted him and there was much to think about. His 
thoughts depressed him sometimes, while at other times they 
heartened him. Linda became a sort of repository for much 
that he began to desire should happen when he was gone. 
He only dwelt casually upon these things, so that she should 
attach no special importance to them when the days came 
to do so. ‘Death throws a great light on your past for 
them that loved you,’ he assured himself, ‘and rounds the 
edges a bit for them that didn’t.’ 

At first he feared the necessity for a sudden end and shrank 
from it, but fear left him under the stress of details and 
gradually he accepted the fixed idea as a part of life which 
did not even interfere with his sleep. The ordeal lay yet a 
long way off, and he was glad and counted the events that 
must still demand his attention and intervene. “Come I’ve 
got his little hamper of apples packed and despatched for 
Mr. Pye—that’s time to be away ; but they’re far short of 
ripeness yet awhile,’ he would remind himself, ‘ and there’s 
a lot else besides them.’ 

Meantime his purpose crept nearer, though the sting and 
terror were gone out of it. ‘ Once I can see I’m best in tune 
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with my own little corner by going out of it, that’s the 
righteous deed,’ he would reflect, ‘and once righteous, 
always righteous.’ 

His determination bore fruit of strange flavour for him 
and a vague aura of new thoughts, that hovered about his 
wits, but evaded any definition because he lacked the power 
to put them into words. They flashed fitfully, like sheet 
lightning, and left his mind very dark sometimes when they 
were gone. The ‘ Will to Life,’ that was his birthright 
and had always been intense, battled now with the new 
impulse to end life; but he escaped regret by obliterating 
his own point of view and cleaving upon the viewpoint of 
his family. There were other coigns of vantage also, but 
his wife and children alone mattered: he saw with their 
eyes, and there was nothing to baffle him then, for the vision 
of his home, so clouded with him in the centre of it, grew 
instantly bright and clear when he was gone. 

He told himself that he could see the gloom lift from 
them and hear a new note of cheer in their voices, when the 
shock of his sudden departure was forgotten before the 
promise of better times. No blame would ever attach to 
them and no remorse taint their future happiness. They 
had not decreed his dismissal, and though words, overheard 
by chance, were the seed from which his self-destruction 
would spring, no sort of blame could touch the speakers. 
Indeed, Richard now chose to believe that the truth had been 
brought to his ear by an act of Providence. 

For the rest, his ‘ feel’ of the world was now that he 
ought to be getting out of it quickly. In his muddled way 
he asked himself what had always made him love it so well ; 
what had made him cling to life, survive his injuries and 
amaze those who ministered to him. He remembered how 


the doctors and nurses declared that only his will power 
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had to be thanked for life, and that their ministry was 
powerless without his own tremendous purpose. But when 
he came to take his existence to pieces and seek what it held 
that made him cling so stoutly to living, Richard could find 
nothing big enough to furnish a reason. He decided that 
his mother and his daughter were at the bottom of his 
survival. Nought else looked sufficiently great to account 
for it. He had told them at the ‘Cat and Fiddle’ that, 
while there were good liquor and good tobacco and good 
companions, life was worth while; but such thoughts 
looked cheap. Even the dream of another spring and the 
smell of April rain upon his own land were trivial reasons 
for wanting to be alive when compared with those that now 
made him desire to be dead. 

At lighter moments all manner of little interests awakened 
when he pictured his family without him. He liked to 
follow them in thought and wonder what they would do 
and how each would act in the hour of liberation. If there 
should be money enough, he guessed that his wife and sons 
would emigrate, and Linda might well go with them into 
a new world and its possibilities. Ivy was good to look 
upon and would probably wed again ; Linda—lovelier than 
ever her mother had been—would surely be rewarded with 
a good husband some day. 

Richard told himself when autumn came that he had 
remembered everything and there was no step remaining to 
be taken but the last. Regrets and sorrows were all fallen 
off him but one: he hated leaving his daughter and knew 
that his sudden death must bring her deep grief; but he 
feared less for her future than for his sons, because he knew 
that she possessed character, great fortitude and the power 
to make a strong shield of her experience. And then the 
nights grew longer, and when the thrushes sang their last 
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autumnal songs, Richard felt that they were warning him 
to be away. He had thought to go with the swallows once, 
but put it off. ‘It shall come on a day in November,’ he 
determined. 


(To be continued.) 


A BIRTHDAY ODE. 


Say not farewell to what is gone, 
To days that will not stay. 
Remember that the years pass on, 
But never pass away. 


You taught me beauty to possess, 
And wonder to attain ; 

Opened my eyes to holiness, 
And wrung my heart with pain. 


You saw no greater truth than love, 
Gave all, that you might take 

A heart ; and then its worth to prove, 
You stabbed that heart awake. 


The love you gave will always bless ; 
And though our ways divide, 
Whene’er I look on loveliness 


I feel you by my side. 


The glory of a radiant dawn 
Fades into brighter day. 

So let the changing years go on; 
I would not have them stay. 


AIMEE CADELL. 





















CHAPMAN’S HOMER. 
BY GEORGE G. LOANE. 


Keats's fine sonnet has made sure that the name at least of | 
Chapman’s Homer is familiar to every person of culture— | 
the name at least, and probably also at most. Chapman’s | 
version soon became demoded. Less than fifty years after | 
its completion Ogilby found that there was room for another 
and more modern verse rendering, and then came Pope. 
If Chapman was difficult reading for men of the Restoration, 
it does not follow that he is more difficult for us. He has 
been produced in modern guise by three editors, and the 
“unconquerable quaintness’ which Lamb ascribed to him 
can be tasted without the drawback of a chaotic punctuation 
and obsolete spelling. Why then is he not generally read ?! 
He took immense pains. His attitude to his subject was | 
religious, his status as a poet indubitable. He wrote the 
lliad in the swinging fourteeners which give something of 
the swift magnificence of the Greek hexameter, and the 
Odyssey in free heroic couplets untrammelled by the 
periodical pauses of Pope’s epigrammatic style. If his Greek! 
was but small and his Latin unscholarly, that was no bar to. 
making a fine poem, however inaccurate a translation it 
might be. He used mainly the word for word Latin version 
—writing an occasional note to prove his use of the Greek— 
and where he did not understand it had no scruple in filling 
out the sense out of his own head. Yet he remains a| 
decidedly difficult author. It is not only the number of his | 
obsolete words. The geese of Penelope’s dream may “ eat 
their yoted wheat’ without serious offence. More annoy-| 
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ing are the words which have altered in meaning. ‘ Dis- 
play’ means ‘discern’; ‘aspire’ means ‘reach ’—and 
many more. The tortured syntax too is at times intolerable. 
For if the truth be told, few famous works of poetry are so 
unequal as this Homer. Charles Lamb, after admitting that 
some parts are more highly finished than others, writes of 
* the earnestness and passion which he has put into every part 
of these poems.’ With all respect, in many places the 
earnestness is far more conspicuous than the passion. The 
‘ inextinguishable fire’ which Swinburne found pervading 
it sometimes flickers low and the ashes are gritty in the 
mouth. Whatis more, Chapman knew it ; and he said so, 
being the most honest and high-minded of authors : 


‘Thus, with labour enough, though with more comfort 
in the merits of my divine Author, I have brought my trans- 
lation of his Iliads to an end. If, either therein, or in the 
harsh utterance or matter of my Comment before, I have, 
for haste, scattered! with my burthen (less than fifteen 
weeks being the whole time that the last twelve Books’ 
translation stood me in) I desire my present will (and I 
doubt not hability, if God give life, to reform and perfect 
all hereafter) may be ingenuously accepted for the absolute 
work.’ 


The early death of Prince Henry was a calamity for 
England generally and for Chapman in particular. He found 
no other patron to make possible the revised edition here 
foreshadowed. 

But it is time to let the Homer speak for itself. The 
similes always shine ; here is a short one from the eighteenth 
Iliad : 


1 Privately, I believe he meant ‘ stackered,’ an alternative for ‘ stag- 
gered,’ and that the corruption came from the same sort of Spoonerism 
which gave ‘cattle’ for ‘tackle’ in the Odyssey. 
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‘Down jumpt he from his chariot ; down leapt his foe as light, 
And as on some far-looking rock a cast of vultures fight, 

Fly on each other, strike and truss, part, meet, and then stick by, 
Tug both with crooked beaks and seres, cry, fight, and fight and 


cry ; 
So fiercely fought these angry kings, and shew’d as bitter galls.’ 


Here the third line is Chapman’s own, and a fine addition ; 
the fourth is a free poetic version of three Greek words— 
curve-clawed, hook-beaked, and screaming ; the last five 
words are quite bearable padding ; and the whole number 
of lines is the same as Homer’s. 

Take a longer piece of what seems to me extremely fine 
writing. Venus, wounded by Diomede, has fled for cure 
and consolation to her mother Dione, whose consolation 
ends as follows : 


* But by Minerva’s will 
Thy wound the foolish Diomed was so profane to give, 
Not knowing he that fights with Heaven hath never long to live, 
And for this deed he never shall have child about his knee, 
To call him father, coming home. Besides, hear this from me, 
Strength-trusting man, though thou be strong, and art in strength 

a tower, 

Take heed a stronger meet thee not, and that a woman's power 
Contains not that superior strength, and lest that woman be 
Adrastus’ daughter and thy wife, the wise Aegiale, 
When, from this hour.not far, she wakes, even sighing with desire 
To kindle our revenge on thee with her enamouring fire, 
In choosing her some fresh young friend, and so drown all thy fame 
Won here in war, in her court peace, and in an opener shame.’ 


| As a translation this is definitely bad, for Chapman has 
'freely altered Homer to work in the post-Homeric legend of 
\Aegiale’s adultery, but is not the rhetoric masterly : 

| The fourteeners were not universally approved ; * Squint- 


eyed Envy ’ looked askance at them ; but in lines prefatory 
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‘ to the complete Iliad of 1611 Chapman maintained that they 


had made good, ‘ For this long poem asks this length of 
verse.” However, he deserted them in writing the Odyssey, 
falling back on the usual measure of his original poems. 
Why he did so I cannot tell. The heroics seem to me to 
have far less impetus than the long verse ; they convey less 
of Swinburne’s ‘ exaltation,’ and are disfigured throughout, 
but especially towards the end, by turgid periphrases. 
However, Charles Lamb is against me, so I must be wrong : 
“I shall die in the belief that he improved upon Homer . . . 
in the Odyssey in particular.’ Praising the heroics of the 
Hymn to Pan, he calls them ‘ Milton’s blank verse without 
the rhyme,’ and indeed they are generally pleasant reading 
as the following extract will suggest. Ulysses is asleep in the 
Phaeacian ship, being mysteriously wafted home to Ithaca : 


* And as amids a fair field four brave horse 
Before a chariot, stung into their course 
With fervent lashes of the smarting scourge, 
That all their fire blows high, and makes them urge 
To utmost speed the measure of their ground : 
So bore the ship aloft her fiery bound ; 
About whom rushed the billows black and vast 
In which the sea-roars burst. As firm as fast 
She plied her course yet; nor her winged speed 
The falcon gentle could for pace exceed ; 
So cut she through the waves, and ore a man 
Even with the Gods in counsels ; that began 
And spent his former life in all misease ; 
Battles of men, and rude waves of the seas ; 
Yet now securely slept, forgetting all.’ 


But I miss the thrill of Homer’s lines. 

Let us take a rapid glance through the Iliad. The earlier 
books had the advantage of careful correction from the 
original version of 1598. Even the dull Catalogue of Ships 
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Chapman takes ‘as a young horse goes through a spring 
meadow—ramping ’ : 
‘The dwellers of Caliarus, of Bessa, Opoén, 
The youth of Cynus, Skarphis, and Augias, lovely men, 
Of Tarphis, and of Thronius, near flood Boagrius’ fall, 
Twice twenty martial barks of these, less Ajax sail’d withal.’ 


The names sound like an incantation. If the famous parting 
of Hector and Andromache misses much of its due pathos, 
it is not because Chapman was incapable of the pathetic. 
To Briseis’ lament over Patroclus dead, in a later book, he 
has added a touch of real beauty : “ Thou being ever kind, 
Ever delightsome, one sweet grace fed still with one sweet 
mind.’ Here the first four words only are Homer. I prefer 
to think that Chapman was tired when he wrote the farewell. 
The speeches are puffed out with inflated additions, and 
there are weak periphrases like ‘ thus will they nourish thy 
extremes,’ for “some one will say.’ But the interview over, 
he is himself again: ‘Where every fear turned back her 
look, and every look shed tears’; and so on to the fine 
simile of Paris coming forth in arms like a spirited horse broke 
loose. In Diomede’s curt refusal of the Trojan terms he has 
equalled if not surpassed Homer : 


‘ Let no man take the wealth, or dame ; for now achild’s weak eye 
May see the eminent black end of Priam’s empery.’ 


The magnificent speeches of the Embassy lose little in Chap-' 
man’s English, and the exciting night raid of the Doloneia\ 
is carried through triumphantly. Yet at the very end the 
words of Nestor, ‘ for Zeus the cloud-gatherer and his grey- 
eyed daughter Athene love you both,’ are blown out to 
this : 
* For he that shadows heaven with clouds loves both as his delights, 
And she that supples earth with blood cannot forbear your sights.’ 
VoL. 156.—No. 935. 41 
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The great moment when unarmed Achilles mounts the 
rampart, and turns back the tide of Trojan victory by his 
thrice-repeated cry, is marred by Chapman’s insistence on a 
dubious epithet, and he must needs weaken the words ‘ he 
shouted amain’ to ‘ Achilles spake,’ for the sake of a rhyme. 
But it is not till the nineteenth book that a general failure in 
style occurs, and as a symptom a breakdown in metre. So 
far he has almost always observed the division of the line 
after the eighth syllable, but in this book he disregards it 
more than a dozen times. Jove’s words ‘The men sprung 
from my blood’ become ‘ that more than manly race whose 
honour’d veins enfold my eminent blood.’ And just after 
Briseis’ beautiful words quoted above, Achilles addresses the 
dead body of his friend in this thrilling sentence: * Thou, 
when this speed was hurried against the Trojans, evermore 
apposedst in my tent a pleasing breakfast.’ The new arms 
of Vulcan’s making are tested to see ‘if his motion could 
with ease abide their brave instruction,’ for ‘if his limbs 
could run freely.’ It annoys me, perhaps unreasonably, to 
be told that Neptune ‘ did his state invest,’ where he merely 
sat. ‘If report perform not the repair of all this to him’ 
is an unworthy way of saying, as Homer does, ‘ if he does not 
learn.’ But the Theomachy starts off with great vigour, and 
later the avenging Achilles is finely given : ‘ he was none of 
these remorseful men, gentle and affable, but fierce at all 
times, and mad then.’ The summons and the coming of 
the Winds to rouse the funeral pyre are good, and their 
departure magnificent: ‘the Thracian billow rings their 
high retreat, ruffled with cuffs of their triumphant wings.’ 
But on the whole these last books are certainly below 
standard. 

The Homer has many smaller points of interest on which 
much might be said. There are Chapman’s additions, most 
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of them metrical ekes, but some explanatory, based perhaps | 
on a note in Spondanus, and some are shameless insertions | 
of his own views on some matter that particularly interested 

him. Again, readers of Chapman know how often he 

recurs to some pet notion or figure, such as shipwreck in 

port, the power of example, the lightning before death, or 

the relation of power and will. These and others are! 
imported into Homer, the last at least fifteen times. “Go 

thou home,’ says Ulysses to Telemachus, * and troop up with 

the wooers, Thy will with theirs joined, power with their 

rude powers,’ where the second line is pure Chapman. 

There are also the omissions, many no doubt accidental, but | 
the deliberate whitewashing of Agamemnon is very notice- 

able. His victorious duels are never allowed to include the 

spoiling of the slain. Chapman tends to idealise all the | 
heroes except Menelaus, whom in the notes he pursues with 

rancour, and the tendency extends backwards to the third 

generation ; for Autolycus being Ulysses’ grandfather must 

not be a liar or a house-breaker. The longest omission is 

the highly technical account of the harnessing of Priam’s 

mule cart. Chapman shirked what Pope’s virtuosity sailed 

through with ease ; and with unexpected craftiness he also 

omits later references to the mules, leaving us to suppose 

that Hector’s body was brought home on the chariot with 

Priam. Another matter of interest, but not for a general’ 
article like this, is the number of misprints, over a hundred 

of which remain uncorrected in any edition. 

One example I will give. Penelope, charmed by the dis- 
course of Ulysses disguised as a needy old wanderer, bids her 
maids tuck him up comfortably for the night, and in the 
morning ‘ bathe and give alms ’—to rouse a good appetite 
for his breakfast. No editor has been offended by those 
alms, to the point of consulting the Greek. There he would 
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find ‘bathe and anoint,’ and elsewhere Chapman joins 
baths and balms, i.e. fragrant oils for the skin, the true reading 
here. The maids are no more likely to have given a tip 
to the wanderer, than to have expected one from him. 
In conclusion, here are two criticisms which I will not 
characterize. In 1687 Winstanley wrote of Chapman : 


| 


* One in his time much praised for the fluency of his muse, 
gaining a great repute for his translation of Homer and 
Hesiod, which in those times passed as works beyond com- 
pare ; and indeed considering he was one of the first who 
brake the ice in the translation of such learned authors, 
reading the highest conception of their raptures into a neat 
polite English, as gave the true meaning of what they 
intended, and rendered it in a style acceptable to the reader : 
considering, I say, what age he lived in, it was very well 
worthy praise, though since the translation of Homer is very 
far outdone by Mr. Ogilby.’ 


And in 1935 Sir Stanley Leathes described the Homer as 
‘for the most part very commonplace doggerel.’ 




















THE CASK. 
BY LT.-COM. E. H. CREBBIN. 


We were very young, and very proud of our responsibilities ; 
for we were all First Lieutenants of Sloops. 

So young were we that only six months previously—after 
some slight lapse in seamanship—I remembered standing to 
attention and listening to an old salt-horse lieutenant-com- 
mander as he referred scathingly to “ young officers whose 
juniority amounted almost to a disease.’ 

And then, at a bound, we had been thrust forth from the 
crowded humanity of the gunroom into the solitary, far- 
flung activities of sloops, destroyers, and small ships innumer- 
able. 

Hard-worked we were, perhaps, in those days in the 
Mediterranean. Twenty-five days at sea in the month was 
nothing unusual. But when one is twenty years old, and 
carrying the magical stripe and curl of a Sub-lieutenant R.N., 
and, at the same time, is invested with the office and respon- 
sibilities of a second-in-command of a Sloop, well, life 
cannot offer too much work. 

Secretly, we each thought that no ship in the whole history 
of the Navy had ever been quite the equal of the little 
craft of which miraculously we found ourselves executive 
officer. 

Occasionally, we first-lieutenants used to forgather ashore, 
and with incredible solemnity and ‘ knowingness’ discuss 
weighty service matters—including the baffling actions and 
incomprehensible outlooks of Captains, in general. Invari- 
ably, however, when it came to particularities, it was found, 
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strangely enough, that each one of us was blessed with the 
possession of a Captain who far transcended, both in character 
and ability, the usual run of lieutenant-commanders. 

Eccentricity—and there seemed to be a good deal of it 
about just then—was welcomed, as adding to the variety 
and spice of life. Nevertheless, I remember well, each one 
of us had, according to his own reckoning, an ‘ owner’ 
superlative in the arts of seamanship and command. 

But of all the five Captains, gradually, unassailably, there 
came a gripping conviction to, not only myself, but to all 
our group, that my own Captain stood in a class by himself 
—in the matter of bright ideas and versatility. No other 
skipper of the five, for instance, had thought, in the middle 
of a boring trip, when fresh meat was exhausted, of tran- 
shipping bodily half a dozen live sheep from our convoy 
while still under way about 150 miles east of Alboran Island. 
Nor of catching turtles—also when under way: nor even 
of entering the Grand Harbour at Malta, at full speed— 
thereby scotching the dysah nuisance: those small, local 
rowing-craft that buzzed round, ordinarily, like exasperating 
gnats, as soon as one put a nose through the entrance. And 
some of the reflected glory came my way. Respectfully, 
I would, be asked what was the latest ‘ wheeze ’—and 
frequently, let it be whispered very softly, tentative enquiries 
would be addressed relating to the astonishing facility with 
which we seemed to be able to relieve the dockyard of paint 
—in incredible quantities. 

But when the versatile ideas miscarried, alas ! it were well 
then, I remember reflecting ruefully, to have a less brilliant 
skipper. Such an occasion was the one when, during a spell 
of boiler-cleaning, we gave a grand reception on board, and 
owing to various exigencies, had had time to paint only one 
side of the hull, which side we carefully presented towards 
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Admiralty House, by judicious. manceuvring at our buoy. 
But, alas for our versatility on that occasion, the Admiral— 
one of the honoured guests—circled the ship in his barge, 
with lamentable tactlessness, and lo !_ there was unfurled to 
his twinkling gaze a terrible vista of red lead and naked 
plating ! 

Life was lively aboard our ship, and manfully, with the 
loyal and shrewd assistance of my old Chief Boatswain’s 
Mate, a fine old Irishman called Michael O’Halloran, we 
strove together to cope with the sudden and brilliant ideas 
that flowed from the restless brain of our Captain with a 
fertility that an advertising copywriter would have envied. 
Gradually, we grew equal to the nerve-racking contest. 

Thus, one day, a lovely forenoon in summer, when the 
hot sun was reflected from spotless paint and glittering 
brightwork, and the white-planked, holystoned deck 
stretched fair under one’s feet, I was not surprised to receive 
a message from the Captain inviting my presence. 

Arriving, I saluted and awaited my orders. 

“Number One,’ said the Captain, ‘ we have executed a 
master-stroke.’ His eyes shone with pride. ‘With the 
aid of a little inside information, I managed last night to 
secure one of the last barrels of beer in the place.’ 

He reflected for a moment. 

“It is no ordinary little gunroom cask, this ; it isa whacking 
great barrel that we can display on board this ship with 
justifiable pride. But we've got to get a move on, for 
Jenkins of the ——,’ and he mentioned one of the other 
sloops— is a dirty dog, between you and I and the gatepost, 
and he has already cast an envious eye upon our property 
lying up there, undefended, at the Club...’ 

My heart sank within me. 

* At the Club, sir !’ I exclaimed with misgiving, visualising 
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the tiers and serried ranks of terraces and breakneck steps 
that connected that centre of felicity with the main street. 

“Yes, Number One, at the Club,’ confirmed my skipper, 
with haughty precision. ‘ You will please detail a working- 
party at once, and, as the matter will require seamanship and 
resource to bring it to a successful conclusion, I suggest that 
you accompany the working-party and see they don’t pile 
up the barrel on a wandering Admiral in the main street— 
it’s full of them—or roll it into Government House by 
mistake, and then forget what they were sent ashore 
for.’ 

My Captain grinned suddenly, and, looking at the ther- 
mometer on the bulkhead, rang the bell for his steward. 

“It’s a hot forenoon, Number One,’ he said cheerfully, 
‘and for you,’ he added significantly, ‘ it'll be hotter still if 
anything happens to scupper that barrel. Therefore, you 
had better have a gin and bitters with me before you start, 
for I have no doubt you will have your hands full: there 
are about one hundred and ninety-eight steps down from 
the Club, and I reckon that cask weighs the best part of 
four hundred pounds.’ 

I groaned inwardly as I took the glass on the tray. 

‘A thitty-six-gallon one, sir 2” I muttered. 

‘Just so, Number One, and the very finest beer.’ 

“It won’t do it much good, this passage—this precarious 
passage—down from the Club, sir,’ I suggested. 

But the Captain was not anxious. He put down his 
glass and looked at his watch. 

‘You'll just have time to do the job before the dinner- 
hour. I never like my ship’s company to have their dinner- 
hour interfered with, as you know. All right, Number One, 
carry on. Remember it will be a triumph if we get this 
barrel on board in good condition.’ 
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‘It will, sir,’ I confirmed fervently, still haunted by the 


vision of a long, long vista of stone steps. 

I went aft thoughtfully, and sent for Michael O’Halloran, 
the Chief Boatswain’s Mate. 

Soon, he clumped towards me. 

‘Sorr?’ he said, saluting, ‘ ye sent for me?’ 

“Yes,’ I replied: then, briefly, I explained the position. 
I noticed that a gleam came to the old man’s eye. 

‘Is it beer, sorr? Faith!’ he declared, ‘it will be after 
reminding me of the time we mishandled casks over the 
river in the Boer War. ’Tis not many we lost, sorr,’ he 
added proudly. ‘Three or four—and the right foot of 
Patsy Donoghue that a crocodile took. He had feet as big 
as an elephant, had Patsy, and we said to him: “ Sure, it’s 
even now ye have one foot as big as any cratur’s two feet, 
let the crocodile go in pace: it’s mistakin’ your right foot 
for a young calf it was.” ’ 

‘All right, Chief Petty Officer O'Halloran,’ I said. 
‘ Detail a working-party : one leading-hand and three of the 
strongest and best seamen we've got. Cox, Brown, and 
Trelawny would do,’ I added, mentioning three men by 
name. ‘You'll go yourself in charge of the party and I 
will come, too, to keep an eye on things. This is the 
Captain’s property, so everything must be done carefully : 
no room for errors. I'll have the working-party piped to 
fall in for inspection in five minutes’ time: we'll go in 
the motor-boat. Bring the necessary tackle along with 
you. 

‘ Aye, aye, sir.” The Chief Boatswain’s Mate saluted and 
departed forward, the gleam still in his eye, which was 
cocked thoughtfully upwards at the white building perched 
half-way up the face of the steep hillside. Almost, I could 


read his thoughts as he enumerated the various tackles and 
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strops and odd lengths of rope that he considered would be 


necessary to discipline a cask down those precarious steps. 


A seaman, strangely enough, does not, in the ordinary 
way, seem to care very greatly for a special job which takes 
him ashore in the forenoon. He appears to be happier doing 
his ordinary routine work aboard with his cronies and 
‘raggies” around him. 

Thus it was a grave and solemn-faced little group of men 
which I duly met at the Club, a quarter of an hour later. 
I noted with approval that they were very spruce and neat, 
notwithstanding their working-rig. Trust Michael O’Hal- 
loran for that. “A good seaman’s always got time to keep 
clean,’ was one of my Chief Boatswain’s Mate’s favourite 
aphorisms. 

I sought out the Secretary, who smiled reflectively when 
I explained my mission. 

“I’m afraid you're going to have an awful job,’ he com- 
mented. ‘No davits, nor derricks, nor handy eyebolts 
round these parts. I'll come out and watch you. If you 
knew what a time we have getting a barrel up here .. .’ 

* Oh !’ I replied easily, as we walked out on to the terrace, 
‘it’s not so:difficult. We'll parbuckle the old barrel gently 
down the first flight, then repeat the process when we've 
got it round the corner. “ Parbuckle,”’ I explained, in 
answer to my companion’s query, ‘is very simple: you 
just middle the rope, make the bight fast up above somewhere, 
over a post or something like it, then pass the two ends under 
the cask and bring them back again over it : paying out the 
two ends, you just ease the cask down as if it were running 
on a tram-line.’ 

* Sounds all right,’ said the Secretary brightly, watching 
my Chief Boatswain’s Mate, as he laid out his tackles. 
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A sound of stertorous breathing, words of gentle objurga- 
tion, and a heavy rumbling noise heralded the approach of 
the barrel from the back premises. 

It came thundering round the corner, looming to my 
vision huge and portentous. Somehow, in some vague 
manner, I received a distinct impression of its squat and 
malevolent antipathy, so that the thought crossed my mind : 
‘You're no ordinary barrel, we'll have to watch you, my 
lad.’ 

I looked round thankfully. The oldest member had not 
yet arrived, and there were no wondering servitors present 
to confuse the issue. Most jobs are better done without an 
audience, even though it be a dumb one. 

Never, I thought, had I realised that those white stone 
steps were so steep, or so narrow. And they seemed to 
stretch away into infinity. 

At that early stage of the proceedings, the vast 36-gallon 
cask seemed docile and dull. Not yet had it displayed those 
fiendish qualities of impish malevolence and volcanic acro- 
baticism that later were to strike anxiety into us all. 

No, at that moment, with the sun shining fair and hot on 
the terrace, and the flower-beds blazing with massed wads 
of colour, it appeared quite an ordinary cask. 

‘Now, sorr,’ reported Michael O’Halloran, ‘it’s thinking 
I am we are ready to get her under way.’ He scratched 
his head dubiously, and regarded the upper bight of the 
parbuckle which was made fast round a vast post—one of 
the supports for the little side verandah-roof under which 
we were standing. ‘It’s so cluttered up with ramblers and 
roses, sorr, we cannot see the wood, but it’s hoping I am it’s 
an honest post and strong.’ 

The Secretary snorted. ‘Oh, you needn’t worry about 
that,’ he said. ‘That would hold a house.’ 
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* Maybe, sorr,’ agreed the Chief Boatswain’s Mate, ‘ but a 
lively barrel—and containing beer, ye have to be careful.’ 

**All right, Chief Petty Officer O’Halloran,’ I said cheer- 
fully ; ‘let her go !’ 

The parbuckle, under the old Irishman’s experienced eye, 
worked smoothly and efficiently. The leading-hand and 
A.B. Cox on one end of the rope, and Brown and Trelawny 
on the other, kept in step and the huge barrel went down 
the breakneck steps with hardly a bump, and on a level 
keel. 

I sighed with relief and glanced proudly at the Secretary. 
“ You see,’ I began, then I jumped suddenly, for an ominous 
creak sounded from the flower-bedecked post, round which 
the bight of the rope stood bar-taut. 

‘’Vast lowering——’ I roared ;_ but, at that instant, there 
was a sudden frightful crash of rending wood, and even as 
my amazed eyes were fastened on to the post, I saw it bulge 
outwards as if some giant had negligently leant against it. 

The Secretary and I and Michael O’Halloran leapt for 
safety—but we were too late. With a dull roar, the stout 
roof support broke in two, and the roof itself descended on 
our unprepared heads, flattening us out. For a dazed instant, 


the world seemed to be full of old tiles, older birds’ nests, | 


cockroaches, and even the birds themselves, disturbed and 
protesting in outraged chirrups. 

Fortunately, it was just a simple, tiled roof, though 
heavy and old with moss, and after squirming round and 
removing my cap which had been driven down over my 
eyes, I managed to heave myself out. 

I was just in time to see the barrel disappearing down 
the steps in gigantic bounds, chased by two seamen and the 


leading-hand, who, callously, to my dazed mind, seemed to 


pay no heed whatsoever to the unfortunate Trelawny, who, 
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firmly tethered by the bight of rope and festooned in 
ramblers, was disappearing down the steps on his face, in 
the wake of the barrel. 

Glancing round, I espied a scandalised countenance still 
wearing a monocle and decorated with a huge bird’s nest 
perched coyly on its panama-hat, peering out at me from 
a hole in the roof. Simultaneously, a tremendous subter- 
ranean heaving preluded the appearance of a saddened 
Michael O’Halloran. I helped him out—hastily. 

* Retrieve the Secretary !’ I roared at him. ‘Then bring 
along the tackles full speed !’ 

Not waiting, I rushed down the steps towards the sound 
of several dull booms reverberating in the distance. 

Leaping through the hole in the fence occasioned by the 
fugitive barrel, I found myself in a small patch of wood and 
undergrowth, dark and dank. Cries, curses, and exhorta- 
tions, came clearly from below me. Twenty yards on, 
rounding a bush torn out by the roots, I came across Tre- 
lawny, sitting up and rubbing his head. He had cut himself 
adrift with his clasp-knife. He was not badly hurt—only 
dazed. 

Helping him up, we rushed on, together, full-speed ; for 


| the most frightful cacophony sounded all at once from 


behind the cover of the thick undergrowth ahead. A 
veritable bedlam arose. Dogs barked, children and women 
screamed, men yelled, and punctuating all, there came the 
dull thuds of the barrel in flight. Sliding down a steep 
descent, we arrived in the back courtyard of a small native 
homestead, where the fowls rose screeching in the air and, 
through clouds of dust, men and women and children ran 
shrieking for cover. Poor souls, what kind of visitation 


they thought they were being subjected to, heaven alone 


knows ! 
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Then, at last, we sighted the miscreant. 
Appearing from round the corner of the native-house, 
it executed a frightful bound and went through a ram- 
shackle outhouse, like a tank going through a hen-coop. 
Hot in pursuit of it, uttering war-whoops and whirling 
bights of rope in the form of lassoos, sped the faithful leading- 
hand with his henchmen Cox and Brown. 

*Cut her off, lads!’ roared a voice almost in my ear. 
* She'll be taking the traffic off Main Street, sorr, if she gets 
there, like a dairymaid of Cork would be skimming the 
cream from a bowl of milk!’ So spoke the horrified 
Michael O'Halloran. 

The hunt was on again. Racing through thick bush, 
dodging round trees, we tried to corner that demoniacal 
barrel ; almost one could feel its fiendish delight in freedom, 
as bounding high, it cannoned off trees and grazed rocks. 

Twice, the cunning of O’Halloran almost outwitted its 
erratic ingenuity. Standing fair in its path and rolling 
sea-oaths at its advancing threat, he attempted to stopper its 
way with a vast log of wood. But the barrel, leaping play- 
fully aside, disappeared with a resounding crash down a 
small ravine. 

‘Bump, bump, bump !’ we heard it go. 

*Sorr, it'll be a dead loss: not a dram of the beer but’ll 
be spread over the face of Spain like holy wather in an 
earthquake, if it’s not stopping it we are !’ panted the Chief 
Boatswain’s Mate, as we raced in its wake, sliding dangerously 
down the precipitous slope. 

Arriving at the bottom, the whole working-party, its 
fighting blood aroused, uttered a loud ‘ view-halloa !’ as 
the errant cask bounded into its field of vision, going great 
guns straight for the main road. We had come down a 
long way, but its energy seemed unimpaired ; its velocity, 
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or speed rather, for its course was rarely straight, undimin- 
ished. 

Racing in its track, feverishly, we computed the awful 
damage that 400 pounds of devilish matter charged with 
dynamic inertia might accomplish in our absence. Just then, 
ahead, another bedlam broke loose. 

‘It’s breaking up another happy home, sort,’ panted 
Michael O’Halloran. 

It was, or, rather, it had: for, issuing from the under- 
growth, we passed, like remorseful ghosts, silent, in the wake 
of the destruction it had carved out of a previously ordered 
native dwelling. A stout native-woman stood wringing her 
hands, regarding the ruins of a series of hen-roosts, sheds, 
and lean-tos—that leant no more. 

‘We will see to it, Sefiora, do not worry,’ I roared, as we 
flashed over the battle-field. 

Fifty yards on and down, we saw the barrel strike some 
obstruction and, turning almost on its chine, spin drunkenly 
before coming once more on an even bilge. 

With shouts of triumph, we hurtled forward, A.B.’s Cox 
and Trelawny—the latter with a personal grievance—slung 
their lassoos over the barrel. 

The ropes tautened: hasty turns were secured round 
handy trees ; then the cask seemed to squirm, and with an 
angry ‘ flip ’ cavorted out of the nooses and fled as if the devil 
were on its heels. 

Groans of disappointment filled the air, as we once more 
took the field. 

‘A hundred yards, sorr, and we're in the Main Street !’ 
roared Michael O’Halloran, bending his leathery old body 
almost double, as he dashed forward with redoubled energy. 
“It’s the divil and all will know phwhat will happen there !’ 
But notwithstanding our breakneck speed, as we hurtled 
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down that last rock-studded 100 yards, we could do no 
more than just keep station on that swift, infernal, rotund 
cask that rolled the hillside like a grizzly bear in pain and 
fury. 

And now the Main Street loomed traffic-ridden ahead. 
The cry of hawkers, the tinkling bells of scraggy horses 
drawing rickety carrozze—the local spidery four-wheelers— 
came ominously to our ears. 

Right down the middle of a passage between two shops, 
with devilish precision and speed, rolled the barrel: then, 
with our hearts in our mouths, we saw it hurtle across the 
pavement straight as a die and continue across the road. 

Into our field of vision loomed the inevitable cab: the 
horse of which, catching sight of some unknown monster 
advancing rapidly towards it, shied violently and, breaking 
its traces, galloped out of sight down the street. Then horror 
of horrors, we saw a vast purple countenance lowering out 
of the cab, as if to enquire what was going on. An Admiral ! 
Gold lace, to our feverish eyes, seemed swathed with frightful 
significance, from the cuff to the elbow of the sleeve in view. 

‘Admiral Sir Harry——’ I heard Michael O’Halloran 
groan. ‘Sure the ind of the world will come quick now.’ 

Then we shuddered, and, metaphorically, closed fast our 
eyes ; for with a final impish abandon, the barrel crashed 
into one of the back wheels of the cab, removing it clean 
as a whistle, so that the ancient vehicle canted sharply over 
in an awful list to starboard, while its apoplectic occupant 
struggled feverishly in the maze of curtains and cushions, 
that, finally, flooded him out into the road. 

Continuing its devastating course, the cask rumbled across 
the farther pavement, and entering the wide-open doorway 
of a trader’s shop, disappeared from view, followed by a 
veritable hail of brassware that, descending like a torrent 
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from shelves and hooks, bounced and boomed and clanged 
on the stone floors with a sound like a brass band demented 
to the verge of frenzy. 

Michael O’Halloran groaned audibly as he and I staggered 
forward to unwrap that figure—foaming at the mouth— 
from the débris in the road. 

‘It’s the end of us it will be, sorr !’ muttered my Chief 
Boatswain’s Mate. ‘ Pensions and all, and the Good Conduct 
Badges will be after flying from our arms like the forest 
eaves in County Kerry when struck by the gale. An angry 
admiral, unhorsed by a barrel !’ O’Halloran groaned anew, 
‘and him swathed up in the cab-curtains like a new-born 
babe in its early clothes !’ 

With a tremendous clucking of his tongue, indicative 
ofa violent amicability and desire to show tenderness, Michael 
O’Halloran bravely sorted out the struggling figure alluded 
to. 

A terrible scene. In the distance, the cab-owner, faint but 
pursuing, while near by a small crowd, non-committal, 
interested. 

We led the apoplectic figure, gingerly, to the inside of 
the shop where a chair was produced. In the far end of 
the shop, speaking in muffled tones, the leading-hand and 
able-seamen Cox, Brown, and Trelawny, prepared with 
many ropes and tackles to retrieve the barrel, whose shining 
surface now gleamed and glistened in the dark shadow, as 
if it wore a malicious smile, from the depths of a vast ward- 
robe into which it had thrust its unexpected bulk. Near by, 
wringing his hands, the native proprietor mouthed and 
gurgled. 

Gradually, the Admiral recovered. He had not been 
hurt—physically : but when he found breath to talk... 
we listened painfully with drooping heads. 
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It was Michael O’Halloran, of course, who saved the day. 
He had saved many in his time. 

‘Faith, sorr,’ he explained. ‘’Twas a parbuckle that 
would have held an elephant, and him mad and rampaging, 
but ‘twas the Club-house that parted. A twelve-inch post 
seemingly solid as rock, but actually rotten as wormwood, 
and faith the roof came down till the Secretary’s head was 
shining through it, and him with his panama hat still on in 
the middle of a bird’s nest and we a-chasing down the steps 
with leps like the widow Moriarty and not a minute to spare. 
*Twas worse, sorr, than the Boer War, when we crossed 
the Fish River with the stores of a regiment and only Patsy 
Donoghue’s foot, that a crocodile had taken a fancy to, 
missing the other side . . .’ 

The Admiral, whose attention had been suddenly aroused, 
got up and inspected my Chief Boatswain’s Mate. All at 
once, a beaming smile spread over his face. 

‘Chief Petty Officer O’Halloran,’ he announced. ‘ You 
were a leading seaman in the naval brigade in Africa. And 
now, I suppose you're a Reservist, back again, like me. 
I’m,—the Admiral drew himself up proudly—‘I’m back, 
too.’ 

He beamed again. 

‘ There’s life in we old stagers yet : still can do a job of 
work: not so hot as it was on the banks of the Orange 
River...’ 

For a few moments, the old Admiral, some seventy-five 
years old, and my Chief Boatswain’s Mate, a little younger, 
chatted amicably about olden times. 

The atmosphere had miraculously changed. Meanwhile : 
soberly, sternly, guarding the eventful cask as a guard watches 
a homicidal maniac, the little party trundled the recalcitrant 


barrel outside. 
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“Get the strongest vehicle you can find: wedge the 
confounded thing into it and lash it down, and then sit on it,’ 
I ordered Michael O’Halloran. ‘I'll be back in a moment. 
I’m going to get some of this dust off, next door.’ 

The Admiral drew me into the lounge of the hotel, and 
plied me with questions regarding my ship: my Captain, 
and our work generally—in the most friendly way. Yes, 
the atmosphere had certainly changed. I got rid of the dust 
—from my throat as well—and in a few minutes had returned. 

The faithful O’Halloran awaited me, putting the finishing 
touches to a lashing that would have held the bower anchor 
of a battleship. 

The barrel rested between the two seats of a cab, whose 
driver on the box gesticulated faintly, his face pale with 
anxiety, his eyes on his drooping pessimistic horse. 

Seated firmly on top of the barrel was A.B. Trelawny, 
a grim smile of triumph lighting his features. 

On either side, with ready hand on the chines, stood A.B.’s 
Cox and Brown. 

O’Halloran saluted. 

“We've got her this time, sorr.’ 

* Right, carry on, Chief Petty Officer O’Halloran,’ I said. 
* Watch it all the way: never leave the confounded thing 
for a moment: I'll follow.’ 

Standing on the pavement, I watched the cavalcade, after 
considerable effort on the part of the horse, assisted by willing 
helpers in the crowd, get under way. 

A cheer from the onlookers was answered by A.B. 
Trelawny, seated high on the bung of the cask. He took 
off his cap and waved it. 

They passed out of sight, swaying ominously. I followed 
in another cab at a respectful distance. Cheers and backchat 
from the thronged pavements sounded faintly in the distance. 
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I shuddered and cursed the skipper fervently under my 
breath, looking with nonchalance into shop-windows, for 
I had had enough of the cask. 

We arrived finally out on the jetty, at the landing-steps : 
a watchful, dishevelled company. The barrel was unloaded ; 
the cabby overpaid ; and a ‘ handy-billy ’ tackle rove from 
a davit for the embarkation of our tough passenger. 

The cox’n of the motor-boat looked unfavourably at the 
freight. We should all be glad, I reflected, to see the end 
of that confounded cask. 

It was a quarter before eight bells—almost noon. 

Then the last malicious effort of the barrel to render our 
lives uneasy, occurred. It slipped, miraculously, out of a 
perfectly adjusted sling, and as near as anything fell into the 
bottom of the motor-boat. It would have gone clean 
through it. 

Michael O’Halloran wiped the sweat from his brow. 

“It’s bewitched, sorr. It should have been shivered long 
ago, yet nary a leak. "Tis my belief it is T.N.T. it holds, 
or one of they dynamite acids. I wouldn’t drink a sup of it 
for the whole of the pastures of Kerry.’ 

We got it on board eventually. Dusty, hot, disgruntled, 
I reported to the Captain. I found him perusing a signal 
that had just been handed to him. 

Silently, he looked from the signal-pad to that vast cask 
that sat leering at us from the trim white of the quarter- 
deck. 

‘A pity,’ said my skipper sadly, handing me the signal. 

‘Yes,’ I choked thoughtfully, ‘a great pity, sir.’ 

The signal was from our old friend, the Secretary of the 
Club. It said, briefly, a mistake had been made: we had 


been given the wrong cask: a condemned one. 
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THE BANDIT AND THE BULLION. 
BY WILLARD PRICE. 


WE were a rum lot. 

Waiting for the ’plane to warm up, we stood in the 
morning mist on the Tokyo airfield and looked each other 
over. 

The American automobile salesman had been in Japan 
so long that he bought his clothes there—and they did not 
fit him. Beer-barrel trousers on a bean-pole figure. With 
every step one of his shoes asked a question and the other 
replied in the negative. But he did know Japan—and: he 
knew our fellow-passengers. Without troubling to intro- 
duce himself to me—on the god-forsaken side of the world 
white men need no introduction—he introduced me to them. 

One was a major with a sword and medals. He was on 
his way to Manchukuo to join a punitive expedition in 
pursuit of bandits. He looked like a piece of granite. But 
he crumbled a little round the edges when he set eyes upon 
the geisha. 

Seeing her, one suddenly appreciated the truth of the old 
Chinese proverb, ‘ One look is worth a thousand words.’ 
She was a snare. Her sunburst of a kimono and obi, her 
mountainous coiffure stuck with Christmas-tree ornaments, 
and the cunning make-up on her little doll face, all gave 
warning that she was out for blood. She had broken off 
diplomatic relations and mobilised on every front. The 
salesman squeaked his prettiest for her—but he was not her 
meat. She didn’t know I existed. She gave the major 
an occasional flash, as if just to keep him in the running. 
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But the main barrage of her devastating sidelong glances 
fell upon the bandit. 

Really an ex-bandit, the salesman said, and now governor 
of a district in Manchukuo. But he looked capable of 
reverting to type at any moment. A romantic devil, tall, 
straight, a mixture of Mongol and Manchu, powerful as a 
bull, yet polished. A little the intellectual prizefighter type. 
He astonished me with good English—and it came out 
that he had done time at London University. 

Then there was a guard who bulged with revolvers, 
It seems there was some bullion in the baggage compart- 
ment bound for Mukden and he was along to see that it 
got there. 

We were off—on what the Japan Air Transport should 
advertise, but does not, as the world’s most picturesque air- 
trip. I have some familiarity with the air routes of North 
and South America, Europe and Africa, and have made the 
flight from Egypt to India. Nowhere that I know of is 
there anything to equal this jaunt along the volcanic back- 
bone of Japan ; above that perfect picture, the Inland Sea 
done in water-colours; over the sails of the Straits; up 
through hermit Korea; and across Manchukuo, last stand 
of banditry, to the Russian droshky bells of the Siberian 
border. 

First, that dizzy contrast of new and old, Tokyo. In 
the distance, the Imperial Palace—which we would not have 
flown over even if we had been near enough to do so, 
for no man may look down upon the Son of Heaven. 
Round the Palace, hoary stone walls. Hanging over the 
walls, giant pines and cryptomerias, admiring themselves for 
centuries at a stretch in the waters of the old moat. Within 
that ancient setting, the oldest ruling dynasty in the world, 
its unbroken line reaching back more than two thousand 
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years and claiming divine descent from Amaterasu, the Sun 
Goddess. 

Outside the moat, modern Tokyo, and an almost con- 
tinuous city to and including Yokohama. Wireless towers, 
cinema palaces, department stores, streets black with fifty- 
sen taxis. Samurai in coats and pants. A general air of 
breathless haste. Must catch up with the rest of the world 
—and pass it. 

The Orient slow? Take aviation for example. Most of 
the aeroplanes in use in Japan are made there. If there had 
been any lingering thought in our minds of a Japan of 
temples and pagodas, it would have been dispelled as we got 
into the maelstrom of ’planes that filled the air about the 
Yokosuka Naval Base. The major was much excited. He 
pointed to a white monoplane, then wrote on his con- 
versation pad : 

“Donated by the barbers.’ 

There had been something in the paper about it the day 
before. Ten thousand barbers had so increased the persua- 
siveness of their ‘Shampoo, sir?’ that they had been able 
to present a ’plane to the navy. Another thirteen thousand 
barbers in the island of Kyushu, by similar patriotic super- 
salesmanship, had added one more fighting ’plane to the 
army. 

The whole nation takes enormous pride in the air force. 
The tofu (bean-curd) association of Tokyo recently advanced 
the price of tofu one sen a piece, and made ’planes out of tofu. 
Primary school teachers to the number of 220,000 contri- 
buted one sen monthly from their salaries to provide two 
planes, one for the army and one for the navy. Students 
frequently undertake such a project, and assemble in force 
when their ’plane is commissioned in a solemn patriotic 
ceremony followed by aerial stunting. 
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We slid past the Miura Peninsula where Commodore \ 
Perry once landed and shamed Japan out of her medievalism gre 
—little realising what he was starting! I could personally vol 


testify that he chose a beautiful spot ; looking down I could reli 
make out the native Japanese house I have taken for a year this 


on the rocky, pine-hung Miura coast. cor 
Now, far out to sea, appeared the smoke of the volcano bel 
Mihara on the island of Oshima. And far inland, through inv 
the crystal air, we could discern or imagine the smoke of | _ sus; 
Asama. The salesman bawled through my cotton wadding : har 
“Mihara. Suicide a day keeps the blues away.’ fin: 
There were eight hundred suicides in Mihara last year. ‘ 
It would seem that anyone who has energy enough to climb ; 
a mountain to commit suicide has energy enough to keep on his 
living. But the Japanese like their immolation with gestures. pla 
Gas and poison are too prosy. cot 
The real point is that they regard suicide not as a dis- ' 


graceful, sneaking exit from life to be skulked through, but Ni 
as an offering to the sacred fires. There is something of the gui 
old Moloch-idea in it. If Earth won’t have them, they give Th 
themselves back to the gods. The volcanoes are constituted mc 
as Shinto shrines. They are the special abode of spirits. If pas 
life must be given, it should be given where it will appease bre 


the unknown powers and benefit the nation. Thus volcano bar 
suicide takes on some of the heroism that colours seppuku tw 
(hara-kiri). bot 

Last summer I climbed Asama in the chance company of ori 
eight students. There were seven on the way down. One ear 


of the seven carried a letter addressed to the family of the boy nei 
who had gone to death in the boiling lava. No one seemed arr 
perturbed by what had happened—but then, a Japanese is no’ 
like a volcano. There may be plenty of perturbation within, ' 
but it rarely shows on the outside. 
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Winging toward Hakone, we now approached the 
greatest of all sacred mountains—Fuji-san. An extinct 
volcano, therefore harmless, but annually climbed as a 
religious duty by twenty thousand pilgrims. But not at 
this wintry season of the year. Fuji was now a gleaming 
cone of white, the more startling since all the mountains 
below it were black, with no trace of snow. Like a huge 
inverted fan (a favourite Japanese comparison) Fuji seemed 
suspended in the sky as if held from above by some invisible 
hand. A black speck on its white flank rapidly grew larger ; 
finally resolved itself into an aeroplane which flew past us. 

* Marquis Hachisuka,’ scribbled the major. 

The premier sportsman pilot of Japan. Well known for 
his adventures in Europe and Africa, his predilection for 
playing around volcanoes and snowy peaks, and his en- 
couragement of civil aviation, especially student flying. 

Tea was served by our air hostess. She was a snappy little 
Nipponese maid who acted as conductress, waitress and 
guide, and spoke all languages with an equal lack of facility. 
The party loosened up. Scribblings and shoutings became 
more frequent. The major seemed to be making a definite 
pass at the geisha. The bandit noticed it and his bushy 
brows huddled. The major gave her an air pillow. The 
bandit put a shot of something in her tea. They acted like 
two youngsters after the same stick of candy. She led them 
both on. The Japanese geisha is just another slice of the 
original eternal feminine. Every woman is as old as the 
earth—but a man grows up green every spring. Too bad 
neither suitor could sit beside her. But the eight seats were 
arranged four on either side of the cabin. However, it was 
not far for helping hands to reach across the aisle. 

The way the lady played the two off against each other 
was a treat to watch. In her profession a woman acquires 
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the ability to weigh men on the hoof at a glance. She had 
them figured to the last gram, and every gram leaned her 
way—Pisa-like, only waiting for an invitation to fall. 

*To-night we'll see who’s who,’ scribbled the salesman. 
Cupid is handicapped in a ’plane. But we should all have 
to spend the night in some Fukuoka hotel. 

The ’plane began to bump. We looked down to see Lake 
Ashi (Hakone), surrounded by mountains. And farther 
inland, past Fuji and beyond, more mountains as far as the 
eye could see. Only fifteen per cent of Japan can be culti- 
vated—the rest is mountains. The average Japanese farm 
is two acres. Rice fields are terraced like steps up mountain- 
sides. If you want to perform an equivalent feat, try to 
build ponds on a mountain-side. For every paddy must be a 
pond, with the rice up to its waist in water. Every spot that 
can possibly be levelled is utilised. Some of the fields are 
no bigger than two handkerchiefs. Every blade of rice is 
set in by hand. 

But at least there are two advantages in having plenty of 
mountains. They rejoice the soul of the artistic and poetic 
Japanese ; and they provide an abundance of water-power. 
In no other land will you find so many poems pinned to 
cherry branches—and nowhere else, not even in America, is 
electricity so widely used in remote country districts. 

We crossed Ise Bay and looked far out to the tip of Ise 
Peninsula, famous for its piety and pearls. On the shore is 
the Japanese Mecca, the most sacred shrine of Japan. In the 
water are the Mikimoto pearl fields where violated oysters 
are forced to have pearls whether they want them or not. 
An unfeeling operator insinuates a grain of irritation within 
the shell, and the oyster builds up a pearl around the 
annoyance. 

We skirted the great park of old Nara where the tame deer 
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make themselves guests at every picnic. Then a Pittsburgh 
smudge on the sky announced Osaka, chief industrial city 
of Japan. We had left Tokyo at nine-thirty and were due 
to alight among the chimneys of Osaka at twelve noon. 
Japanese "planes and trains have an uncanny habit of arriving 
on time and we touched the Osaka airfield while the noon 
whistles were blowing. 

The major appropriated the geisha. The bandit, probably 
in disgust, invited me to lunch. We had unagi to gohan— 
eels and rice—a delicious dish for the unimaginative. I kept 
reminding myself that an eel is really not a snake. The 
bandit, I think, did not know what he was eating. 

“Yes,” he said mechanically. ‘Nice trip. We get to 
Fukuoka at four-ten.’ 

“We spend the night there, don’t we?’ 

“Yes, we spend the night there.’ 

But if I had expected him to betray himself by his tone 
or manner, I was disappointed. His Oriental mask was well 
set. 

We took off at one, in another ‘plane, and rose into a 
suddenly stormy and exceedingly bumpy sky. The fickle- 
ness of the weather in Japan makes things easy for the 
weather-man. Anything he may prophesy will come true. 
He could write out his daily forecasts six months in advance, 
for they all run about the same, to wit: ‘Fair. Showers. 
Wind variable.’ So complex as to be simple for him—but 
still complex for the pilot! Since Japan belongs neither to 
the continent nor to the Pacific, divides its allegiance be- 
tween the frigid and the torrid zones, and twists the air into 
knots with its icy mountains and warm Japan Current, the 
pilot has to worry about 286 pressures a year, 148 days of 
rain, and many more days of hand-before-your-face visibility. 
The clouds which had suddenly smothered us above Osaka 
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as suddenly parted, as if drawn aside by a master showman 
to reveal Nature’s prize pageant, the Inland Sea. This 
magnificent waterway is over two hundred miles long and 
varies from three to thirty miles in width. It is a maze of 
mountainous islands. Many of the mountains were high 
—but the shadow of our ‘plane climbed each slope with 
easy grace and tobogganed down the other side into the 
sea. Hundreds of white-sailed fishing-boats and a few 
black-plumed steamers staggered through the labyrinth of 
islands. 

Quaint, isolated island-villages suggested old-time Japan. 
But in one of them, as we flew low, we saw a motion- 
picture company at work, with a score of actors and elaborate 
equipment, cameras, sound apparatus, even Klieg lights to 
supplement the fitful sun. 

The geisha shrilly sang the theme song from a recent 
American picture—then continued to entertain with ‘ Auld 
Lang Syne,’ ‘Shall we gather at the River’ and other 
standbys, venerable in the West, current in Japan. Japanese 
words had been fitted to the melodies. She and the sales- 
man gave a bilingual rendering of ‘ Old Kentucky Home.’ 
Then the salesman, on his own hook, burst forth with 
‘Maryland my Maryland.’ The geisha frowned. The 
major turned and glowered. The bandit stared. It was 
enough to embarrass even a salesman. He stopped. 

“What's the matter?” he wanted to know. 

‘This song,’ said the major. ‘You know what it is?’ 

“Of course. An American song. Maryland my Mary- 
land.’ 

It was the major’s turn to look astonished. ‘Sa! So 
desu ka? I did not know it was an American song.’ 
‘What did you think it was?’ 


* The same tune is used by the communists in Japan—for 
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their song of revolution. Very dangerous to be heard sing- 
ing it. The police would not know it had ever been a 
foreign song. They would not believe you. You would 
go to gaol.’ 

The salesman experimented with no more songs. The 
major occasionally scrutinised him doubtfully out of the 
corners of his eyes. 

That is a sample of the way the East has so thoroughly 
assimilated some things Western that she does not realise that 
they ever were Western. Frequently in speaking about 
some object as occidental as a sewing machine, or a Whirl- 
wind engine, Japanese friends have naively asked me, “Do 
they have that in your country too?’ 

The salesman was mortified by his unwitting skid into 
the rebel song of the Reds. He tried to make up for it by 
showing his knowledge, really considerable, of Japan. 

‘Fish ’planes,’ he said, indicating three ships flying not 
more than thirty feet above the glassy surface. ‘ They locate 
schools of fish for the trawling fleets.’ 

Thus the oldest industry of sea-girt, fish-eating Japan has 
been modernised. When a school is discovered, the ’plane . 
reports to a central fish research office on the coast, a siren 
rouses the villages and the men take to the boats. 

We came down at Fukuoka, went to a Japanese inn, and 
all met again in the bath. The geisha did not look so 
attractive without her clothes. The bandit, on the other 
hand, gained by nudity. He was a Mongol god. The 
major, too, had lost nothing by removing his uniform. He 
was a military man through and through and, even in the 
tub, looked as if he still had his sword. 

I could feel the rebuking shade of my grandmother near 
me in that bath. Grandmother not only bathed in strict 
privacy, but used to cloud the water with bran. 
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The bath is the only public room of a Japanese inn. There 
is no lounge, no dining-room. Social life is limited to the 
bathing hour. Once towelled, kimono’d and out, there is 
nothing doing the rest of the evening, except a solitary meal 
in your own room, and a curse or two at the hardness of the 
oat-filled pillow when you crawl in between the futons on 
the floor. 

Solitude—unless you call in a geisha. That is what the 
bandit did, and the geisha was our travelling companion. 
Her voice, raised in song and accompanied by samisen, 
pierced the paper partitions. The bandit, as the sake warmed 
him, roared like the bull of Bashan. One time upon going 
out into the corridor I saw the major standing, smiling, near 
the fusuma, the sliding paper doors, of the bandit’s room. 
He was talking quietly with the guard responsible for the 
safe arrival of the bullion in Manchukuo. The major 
seemed in the best of spirits, anything but heart-broken. 

I arrived at the airport in the morning to see two police- 
men relieving the bandit of his revolvers. 

“He’s been placed under arrest,’ said the salesman, who 
should have been a reporter, so delicately attuned was his 
nose for news. ‘Last night he told the geisha too much. 
Seems he is still in with some bandit gang in Manchukuo.’ 

* Will he be held here 2’ 

“No. He'll have to go to Hsinking for trial. So he'll 
travel along with us.’ 

A pleasant travelling companion—a powerful and resent- 
ful prisoner! He was not handcuffed. After all, he’ was 
still governor, and unconvicted. He was seated immediately 
in front of the revolver-bulging guard. That worthy must 
now watch over both the bullion and the bandit—and observe 
a nice distinction between them. 

The blocks were removed at eight-forty and we were off 
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for the mainland of Asia. Below us a school of porpoises 
rose and fell like a living black wave in the Straits which 
separate Japan from Korea. A copper radio antenna 
dangled from the ’plane and seemed almost to touch the 
sails of the fishing fleets and the top of the white lighthouse 
where all the family peered out and waved. Then the 
antenna was reeled up in time to escape being swallowed by 
a crowd of gaping Koreans who had quit work (if they had 
ever begun it) to see us land. 

The Korean is the world’s best looker-on. Japanese flit 
past him, but he stands as immovable as the Buddha carved 
in the cliff of Pirobang. His whole costume is that of a 
spectator ; surely no man could ever do any work in those 
wooden gondola shoes, the voluminous white skirt, and 
enormous mushroom hat as expansive as an umbrella. 
Some vary the style in headgear by affecting a large but 
jaunty fly-trap, worn a little off centre, and held on by two 
ribbons tied in a bow under the chin. Through the loosely 
woven horsehair of this creation, the breezes come and go 
and the topknot which indicates the married man may be 
plainly seen. In the topknot is a small steel lightning-rod. It 
is guaranteed to divert the evil spirits, including that of a wife. 

Devil-dread is the dominant force in the life of the Korean. 
Even the airlines feel the effect of it. Once when a little 
digging for foundation work was done on this landing field 
at Urusan, an official delegation came from the mayor's 
office to protest. The dragon which protected the town lay 
close beneath the surface of the soil. Ifhis head or tail should 
be injured, dire results would ‘ensue. It was found politic 
to'shift the digging operations to a point where, according to 
a necromancer, the dragon’s body would not be touched. 

Also it is difficult to find a tract of land for a flying field 


where there are not a few humpy Korean graves. There is 
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a great to-do if these are destroyed and the vengeful spirits 
scattered. 

The aeroplane, with its devilish-looking motors, is re- 
garded with suspicion. The Korean’s science is simple—to 
him it is not Deus ex machina but the demons in the machine 
that make it go. When the first trolley cars of Seoul were 
introduced by an American, they were stoned and derailed 
by a fanatical mob. After Japan took over Korea the people 
found it necessary to endure machines, and the first aeroplanes 
were not attacked. But even to-day the swaying mudan 
(sorceresses) in the devil-houses along the route make 
protective passes when the roar of a ’plane is heard. Many 
a sickness is blamed upon the evil eye of the devil-bird. 

We flew over the round hills of Korea, once denuded but 
- not being reforested, and came down, forty minutes after 
noon, at Seoul. There we had just time to snatch a bento (a 
lunch on the wing) and observe an odd incident. Some 
time before, a Korean had died in one of the airport build- 
ings. Now that, it seems, was not according to Hoyle. 
The Koreans believe a man must die at home. Otherwise 
his spirit will wander homeless. So the relatives of the 
deceased had come to get his spirit and take it home. A 
strip of red carpet had been stretched from the point where 
death had occurred through the building and out the front 
door. On the end of the carpet, near a waiting taxi, stood a 
box containing food. A sorceress danced and chanted down 
the carpet, enticing the spirit to the box which it entered 
in quest of food. The lid was clamped on, the box placed 
in the taxi, and the spirit triumphantly borne homeward. 

We rose and looked down upon a beggar with a silk hat. 
That is the impression given by Seoul, city of squalor and 
splendour. Its thousands of mean little huts covered with 
straw thatch rounded at the corners so that they resemble 
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huddling beetles are in sharp contrast to the magnificent 
buildings of the Japanese Governor-General and modern 
commercial structures. 

We sped north to Pyengyang, informed that somnolent 
city by our arrival that the time was 2 p.m., and flew on 
after a ten-minute stop to Singisyu. The only apparent 
reason for the existence of Singisyu is that it marks the end 
of Korea and the beginning of Manchukuo. Passports and 
customs. Here the Japan Air Transport ’plane (bound for 
Dairen) connects with the line of the Manchuria Aviation 
Co.—and we changed to a ’plane that would take us to 
Mukden and Hsinking. 

Over Manchukuo at last. It evidently had the appeal 
of home to the bandit, for I noticed that he never took his 
eyes from the ground scudding below us. Like a general 
studying his field of operations he surveyed this ‘ bandits’ 
paradise ’—now gradually becoming a paradise lost. The 
bandits have long been the aristocracy of Manchuria. Chang 
Tso-lin himself, ruler of Manchuria, was an ex-bandit. 
Under his buccaneer rule, bandits were a sort of clandestine 
nobility, to be publicly condemned but privately favoured. 
The gentlemen of this profession are said to have numbered 
200,000. Now the authorities claim the number has been 
cut to a quarter. That is progress—yet 50,000 organised 
robbers and murderers still constitute a problem. 

We saw worry over this problem writ large across the 
forehead of Manchukuo below us. The long horizontal 
lines of the railroad showed anxiety in a multiplicity of forts 
at the ends of bridges and tunnels and at hidden turns, guns 
peeping from their embrasures ; heavy barricades of sand- 
bags surrounding stations ; three-ply hurdles of barbed-wire 
entanglements bearing insulators, indicating that they could 
be electrified ; breastworks of gravel sandwiched between 
VoL. 156.—No. 935. 43 
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timbers, some of them peppered with gun-fire ; camouflaged 
freight cars and troop trains; other camouflaged cars 
mounted with cannon ; soldiers everywhere ; scout ’planes 
reconnoitring. 

Western ideas of bandits in mild little groups of twos 
and threes do not hold in the East. Here they travel in 
bands of three thousand or more. Hence every point must 
be prepared for a mass attack at any time. It is nothing 
short of a continued, and continuous, state of war. And 
conservative army men do not look for complete victory 
in less than a decade. 

Something of this pride and strength of banditry was in 
our bandit’s expression as he looked. He was not properly 
disheartened by his arrest. He kept smiling, and it was an 
odd smile. It made no wrinkles around the eyes ; it was a 
wolf smile, made only with the mouth. Ever since Fukuoka 
he had seemed quite satisfied with the world and very 
agreeable to the tattling geisha. The salesman had scribbled, 
“He has something up his sleeve.’ 

At Mukden we learned what it was. We passed near 
the golf course which foreign residents patronise, but never 
without the precaution of carrying a rifle in the bag along 
with the golf sticks ; looked down upon the walled strong- 
hold of the late ex-bandit warlord Chang, and a busy city 
which the Japanese are spending three million yen to 
modernise. Then the motors quit and we slid into the field. 
We stepped out of the cabin. 

A salvo of shots was our welcome. What appeared to 
be a mob of ragged men, some in dirty uniforms, were 
making a rush on the airport. After our shipment of 
bullion! Perhaps our bandit’s confederates. That worthy 
did not move—the guard’s revolver was in the small of his 
back. He continued to smile—but his smile went into 
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sudden eclipse when every building about the place dis- 
gorged scores, hundreds of soldiers who had evidently been 
in concealment, fully informed of the intended attack. 
Machine-guns went into action. The disciplined troops 
made short work of the mob. And when there was nothing 
more to see yonder but a cloud of dust, we looked back to 
find that the smile had now side-slipped to the major’s face. 

The bullion was transferred to an armoured automobile 
for delivery in the city, the bandit was taken to gaol for the 
night, and his fellow-passengers were escorted to an excellent 
hotel. We felt a twinge of conscience, I think, over the 
discrimination. All men sin—only he had been caught at it. 

On we went the next morning, flying above the strongly 
fortified line of the South Manchuria Railway, to the fastest 
growing town in Asia, Manchukuo’s new capital, Hsinking. 
We looked down upon a confusion of construction. Out- 
side of the old city a new one was being erected. Hsinking 
has two hundred thousand people and expects a million. 

We landed. We parted with the bandit almost tearfully 
—the geisha being particularly remorseful. This debonair 
swashbuckler appealed strongly to romantic imagination. 
He patronised the major . . . in gaol he would probably 
act as if he owned it, and he would not even trouble to 
smoke a cigarette before the firing squad. 

But we still had the geisha and the salesman with us as 
we winged northward. Also there was a new passenger 
—a Russian who hid behind a veritable Birnam’s wood of 
beard. This did not daunt the geisha. She cultivated a 
future customer, for the Russian lived in the town to which 
she had been consigned. 

To Harbin, then west over the Hsingan Mountains to 
the land of the Mongols. 


Below us now were wide plains where Mongol cowboys 
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on horseback tended vast herds—thousands upon thousands 
of sheep, cattle, half-wild horses. 

Moving across the roadless plains, like ships sailing by 
compass, were caravans of camels. 

Frequently we saw tiny villages made up of yurts (dome- 
shaped tents), guarded by great, savage dogs. The Mongols, 
gypsy-like, pick up their tents and move wherever the grass 
is best for their herds and flocks. 

This is the greatest stock-raising country in all Asia. It 
is what the visitor to the American ‘ Wild West’ expects 
to see but does not. Nowhere in the world, not even in 
Argentina, can one see such a panorama of animals. 

Down now at Manchouli on the Russian border. Our 
salesman catches the Trans-Siberian train for Moscow. Our 
Russian, although he speaks little English and I no Russian, 
takes me to his home. He takes the geisha too. Snow- 
flakes are falling. We rattle through the streets in a Russian 
droshky, its high yoke projecting into the air above the horses’ 
necks, Bells on the harness jingle with a frosty sound. 

The geisha complains about the town. True, it is a dreary 
place for a Tokyo geisha. However, there are many sons 
of Nippon in this far outpost of Japanese authority, and 
they are able and willing to pay for their favourite 
entertainment. But first come, first serve—and the Rus- 
sian lets her off at the geisha house only long enough to 
report. Then we go to his home to sip borsch, eat zakuska. 

The geisha is silent and depressed. I wonder if it is 
the town, the strange dinner, or memories of our bandit 
friend. Evidently it is all three, for while our host roars 
over one of his own witticisms, she turns to me with a 
plaintive whisper : 

‘Oh! I suppose the food in the gaol is terrible too.’ 
Hayama, Japan. 

















THE RETURN. 


The house was empty when I came at last, 
After long wandering, home : 

And I was glad to lift the latch and come 
Through the white gate, and cast 

My eyes upon that loved, familiar place 

In silence, and alone. 

The snow lay on the eaves; a narrow space 
Of dry and sheltered stone 

Beneath the porch was like some haven where 
My sodden feet could find 

Their first dear comfort, and it seemed all care 
Was with wet clothes consigned, 

When these, once laid aside, hung on the door 
From their accustomed hook. 

The faint light shone on rug and polished floor, 
Wide chair, and inglenook ; 

The clock struck clear its soft, unchanging chime. 
Crocus and daffodil 

This spring as other springs, time after time, 
Sweetened the window sill. 

These gentle things, inanimate, yet kind, 

Gave me their welcome, laid 

Their blessing on my weariness, and blind 
With sudden tears I prayed 

The ancient house, to which through centuries 
Swallow and prodigal 

Had turned to rest again, to give me peace, 














THE RETURN 


And on my soul let fall 
Its own dear grace, untouched tranquillity, 

Making my spirit one 

With this my heritage, this home whence I 

Had been too long agone. 

BARBARA BINGLEY. 


TO A FRIEND BELIEVED BEGGARED. 


Yours is the lasting wealth of simple things, 
The common heritage of earth and sky. 
He who loves beauty knows not poverty, 
For him her wanton largesse Nature flings ; 
—Paints the wide canvas of the firmament ; 
Sets music moving in the throbbing throat 
Of a bird, and, with one long suspended note, 
Nigh breaks his heart for loveliness. The scent 
Of flowers strews incense round him. All delight 
Is his, and all dominion. He is rich, 
Rich beyond kings, though beggared to the ditch, 
For he has vision where the rest have sight. 
Then count yourself most happy, and despise 
The world that sees not with your poet's eyes. 
A, V. STUART: 





















THE SELECT SOCIETY. 
BY W. FORBES GRAY. 


WuEN a body calling itself the Select Society becomes non- 
select mischievous results may be expected. You can, with 
advantage, broaden and increase the membership of most 
societies, but to do so in the case of a society bearing a name 
plainly suggestive of the élite is to court disaster. Such, in 
brief, is the lesson to be learnt from the perusal of a sombre- 
looking folio in the custody of the National Library of 
Scotland, and labelled “ Minutes of Select Society.’ 

The story of this, the most famous of the cultural societies 
which brought Edinburgh high literary distinction in the 
eighteenth century, has never been told, for the simple 
reason that the official record has only recently been made 
available. The Minutes of the Select Society afford striking 
proof of the value of an original document as compared 
even with contemporary testimony. Hitherto our know- 
ledge of this body has been mainly derived from a short, 
perfunctory description which Dr. Alexander Carlyle of 
Inveresk prepared for Dugald Stewart when he was writing 
the biography of William Robertson, the historian. Carlyle 
was a prominent member of the Select Society, but in 
spite of this fact, his account is not above suspicion. What 
he wrote for Dugald Stewart differs in not unimportant 
particulars from the information contained in the Minutes. 
The discrepancies, however, are capable of explanation 
inasmuch as Carlyle penned his notes at a time when his 
memory might well play him false. Moreover, the fascina- 
tion of his Autobiography notwithstanding, Carlyle was at 
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all times a slipshod writer. In any case the official record 
is to be preferred to his impressions, though it is aggravating 
that the Minutes end abruptly, and leave us without authori- 
tative guidance concerning a most interesting but disastrous 
experiment, of which, had it not been for extraneous sources, 
we should never have known. 

The Select Society was founded in Edinburgh on May 22, 
1754. Henry Mackenzie (the ‘Man of Feeling’) says ‘ it 
was, properly speaking, a philosophic society, all manner 
of subjects’ being discussed by ‘ the principal literary men 
of Edinburgh.’ A secondary object was the promotion of 
“the Reading and Speaking of the English Language in 
Scotland,’ but that was a late development and so momen- 
tous as virtually to end the Society. The founder was the 
‘ingenious Allan Ramsay’ (son of the poet of that name), 
who, along with ‘two or three of his friends nominated 
and called together’ fifteen persons. This formed the 
nucleus of the Society ‘ into which the members were ever 
after elected by ballot.’ 

The younger Ramsay was of wider culture than his father, 
the author of The Gentle Shepherd: A Pastoral Comedy. 
He was an excellent scholar and linguist, and had enlarged 
his outlook by much travel. ‘You will not find a man 
in whose conversation there is more instruction, more 
information, and more elegance than in Ramsay’s,’ remarked 
Dr. Johnson, who was often his guest at 67 Harley Street. 
But the second Allan Ramsay’s celebrity rests on the fact 
that he was a fashionable portrait-painter in Georgian 
England, for though he began his career in Edinburgh and 
signalised it thus early by founding the Select Society, the 
major portion of his life was lived in London, where he 
was a familiar figure in artistic and literary circles. 

Dr. Carlyle’s statement that the original membership was 
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restricted to thirty conflicts with the ‘Rules and Orders,’ 
which lay it down that the Society was to consist of fifty 
persons, though power was given to augment that number 
as circumstances might dictate. Unfortunately this proviso 
was taken advantage of to such an extent that the Society 
soon renounced all claim to being select. Within a twelve- 
month the membership exceeded a hundred, and by 1759 


the figure stood at 130. The idea of the promoters was an 


aristocracy of intellect, the inclusion of all the distinguished 
literati of Scotland, and this certainly was achieved. But 
before long the Society, imitating the absurd practice of 
other learned bodies, admitted persons whose sole qualifica- 
tion for membership rested on high birth and titles. The 
infusion of blue blood made the Society very consequential, 
but in the end the nobility and gentry proved a hindrance 
rather than a gain. They were embarrassingly punctual in 
their attendance, and though they took little or no part, 
their presence apparently deterred certain members, who 
might have done well in the debates. 

Among the original members, besides ‘ Mr. Alan Ramsay, 
Painter,’ were ‘Mr. Adam Smith, Professor at Glasgow’ ; 
David Hume, philosopher and historian; Hugh Blair, 
whose sermons Johnson admired; William Robertson, 
historian and Principal of Edinburgh University; John 
Home, author of the tragedy of Douglas ; ‘Jupiter’ Carlyle 
of Inveresk ; James Boswell, who was admitted in July, 
1761 ; Alexander Wedderburn, who mounted the Wool- 
sack as Lord Loughborough; Lord Monboddo, a fore- 
runner of Darwin; Sir Gilbert Elliot, statesman, essayist 
and poet; Lord Hailes, ‘the restorer of Scottish history,’ 
as Sir Walter Scott dubbed him; Sir Alexander Dick, 
whom Johnson visited and Boswell wished to make the 
subject of a biography; William Wilkie, “The Scottish 
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Homer’; and George Dempster, the famous Parliamen- 
tarian and agriculturist. 

The Society met in the Advocates’ Library, but when the 
membership increased to alarming proportions, the accom- 
modation was too small and other premises had to be found. 
At the meetings, which were held on Wednesday evenings 
during the sittings of the Court of Session, the discussions, 
as we shall see, ranged over a wide variety of subject. 
Indeed, the only topics debarred were revealed religion and 
matters that might “give occasion to vent any Principles 
of Jacobitism.’ The exclusion of the latter subject was 
wise, considering that Edinburgh was a stronghold of 
Hanoverianism and had suffered as such less than ten years 
previously. 

At first, the meetings seem to have attracted a large 
proportion of the members, but when the charm of 
novelty had worn thin, interest flagged and members 
became remiss in their attendance. Within three years of 
the founding of the Society, ‘ the most proper Methods for 
reviving its spirit’ were being discussed, and as a con- 
tribution to the solution of the problem, it was decided 
that members who were absent from three successive 
meetings should be struck off the roll. But this proved 
ineffectual, and two months later it was reported that 
“great numbers’ were still absent, which implies that the 
Select Society had by this time falsified its name. 

In extenuation of the widespread absenteeism, it was 
urged that Wednesday was unsuitable for meetings of the 
Society. ‘Being one of the days on which the Post went 
for London,’ members were too busy writing their letters 
for that city. The absence of members not only caused 
the debates to languish but had a prejudicial effect on the 
funds. In January, 1759, the Society was informed that 
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there were “only 107 members residing in Scotland, who 
may be depended on for annual subscriptions,’ which 
indicates that the vision of selectness had become rather 
attenuated. As a ‘temporary expedient,’ a committee was 
empowered to admit ‘strangers, not of our own country, 
whose curiosity or business has brought them to this 
Metropolis.’ 

One of the strangers admitted under this rule, but after- 
wards elected a member, was Charles Townshend whom 
Burke characterised as ‘the delight and ornament of the 
House of Commons.’ High expectations of his carrying 
off the honours in debate were formed, but these, according 
to Carlyle and Henry Mackenzie, were disappointed. 
Carlyle says Townshend ‘ dazzled for a moment, but the 
brilliancy soon faded away, and left no very strong impres- 
sion.” The ‘ Man of Feeling’ endorses this view. 


‘He spoke very indifferently, and the Society could not 
understand whence he acquired his great reputation in 
Parliament; but he afterwards said himself that a new 
audience, for which from their known talents he felt much 
respect, had overawed him so much as to choke his powers 
of speaking. Fortunately, however, after discussion of the 
question for that evening, some accidental topic occurred 
on which several members spoke. Mr. Townshend had by 
that time recovered his composure, and made an excellent 
impromptu speech, which redeemed his character for 
eloquence with the Society.’ 


The arrangement relating to strangers did not work well. 
There were complaints that persons ‘who were of this 
country’ were being admitted, and an abrogation of the 
law was proposed. But it was finally decided to dispense 
with ‘the qualification of the gentleman being a traveller 
and of the neighbouring Kingdom,’ and to give the preses 
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discretionary power to introduce ‘a gentleman of our own 
country.” 

Carlyle says that Hume and Adam Smith ‘ never opened 
their lips,’ but this is hardly credible seeing that the former 
was treasurer and presumably had to submit a statement 
of accounts, while the latter presided on several occasions, 
in which capacity he was expected to open the debate. 
As regards Hume, the Minutes expressly state that on June 
26, 1754, it was resolved ‘that David Hume Esq. be, and 
he consenting hereby is, apointed Treasurer to the Society. 
That he receive and give out the Society’s money, as he 
shall see cause, and that he give in his Accounts once every 
year. Adam Smith, on the other hand, was called upon 
at the second meeting to submit two questions for debate, 
one of which may very well have emanated from the 
author of the Wealth of Nations himself, namely, ‘ Whether 
bounties on the exportation of corn be advantageous to 
trade and manufactures as well as to agriculture 2’ 

Walter Goodall, who was Clerk to the Society, was the 
earliest of the numerous apologists of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and it is interesting to recall that in the year in which 
the Select Society was founded he brought out in two 
volumes his Examination of the Letters said to be written by 
Mary Queen of Scots to James, Earl of Bothwell, 2 powerful 
apologetic which is still consulted. "When Hume was Keeper 
of the Advocates’ Library, Goodall acted as his assistant. 

Carlyle of Inveresk vaguely alludes to the stimulating 
character of the ‘conversation’ at the meetings of the 
Society. Dugald Stewart, again, relying on second-hand 
knowledge, grandiloquently says that the debates were 


“such as have not often been heard in modern assemblies— 
debates where the dignity of the speakers was not lowered 
by the intrigues of policy, or the intemperance of faction ; 
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and where the most splendid talents that have ever adorned 
this country were roused to their best exertions by the 
liberal and ennobling discussions of literature and philosophy.’ 


One of the most frequent and persuasive speakers was 
Principal Robertson. We are told that he gave ‘ most 
zealous support’ to the Society, ‘ seldom omitting an oppor- 
tunity of taking a share in its business ; and deriving from 
it an addition to his own fame.’ He is the subject of a 
quaint entry, dated February 15, 1757. “ William Robert- 
son, to whose turn it fell to preside at next meeting, declared 
that it was very inconvenient for him to be in town on any 
precise day during the Winter season, as his ordinary resi- 
dence was at some miles’ distance, and pleaded for a 
substitute.” He was then parish minister of Gladsmuir 
(adjoining the battlefield of Prestonpans), and hard at work 
on his History of Scotland, which was published two years 
later. 

Others who ‘by their constant attendance and readiness 
on every subject supported the debates during the first 
year’ were Sir Alexander Dick, Monro the anatomist, Lord 
Elibank, Sir Gilbert Elliot, and Wedderburn, the future 
Lord Chancellor. Later on, the debates were enlivened by 
Lord Monboddo and William Wilkie, author of the Epi- 
goniad, both of whom * had the peculiar talent of supporting 
their paradoxical tenets by an inexhaustible fund of humour 
and argument,’ at least so Carlyle would have us believe. 

Considering the object for which it was founded, the 
Society does not appear to have wasted much time on 
metaphysical subtleties. On the contrary, many of the 
topics discussed were thoroughly practical, others clearly 
reflected the trend of contemporary thought, while a small 
proportion were purely academic and now and then gravi- 
tated towards silliness. But as a rule the members exercised 
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their dialectical powers on subjects that really mattered, 
Had we been present when discussion centred in such ques- 
tions as whether the number of banks in Scotland was 
likely to improve trade, or whether it were better to give 
money to the poor in their homes than to place them in 
workhouses and hospitals, we should have listened intently 
to what Adam Smith had to say. Again, the Society was 
to some extent anticipating the views of Henry Thomas 
Buckle when it debated a subject propounded by David 
Hume—namely, the relationship between national character 
and climate. Further, there was prescience in discussing in 
1755 whether a union with Ireland would be advantageous 
to Great Britain. The Society was also ahead of the times 
in investigating what encouragement an academy for paint- 
ing in Scotland was likely to receive, and in suggesting the 
propriety of reviving the Olympic Games. The members, 
too, were pioneers in problems affecting temperance and 
morals. They proposed restriction in the use of whisky 
as a means of curbing intemperance, which ‘ usually becomes 
so remarkable (particularly amongst the vulgar) upon the 
increase of wealth.’ 

The Society were less purposeful when the discussions 
turned on whether Brutus did well in killing Cesar ; whether 
it is more difficult to excel in tragedy than in comedy ; 
whether printing has been an advantage to society? Nor 
was this all. On one occasion the pundits exercised their 
wits on the momentous question as to whether the practice 
of ladies painting their faces should be prohibited by Act 
of Parliament. 

But it were wrong to suppose that the Select Society 
restricted itself to debate. From the outset, the achieving 
of something that would be of practical benefit to the 


country as a whole was never lost sight of. On February 
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12, 1755, at the instigation of Lord Hailes, it was agreed to 
raise funds for the encouragement of ‘ several usefull arts 
and manufactures in this Country’ by the bestowal of 
premiums. A few months later, a committee was appointed 
to consider ‘essays, questions and discoveries’ relating to 
the ‘ Arts and Sciences’ submitted by the members. The 
committee was divided into four sections, one for natural 
history and chemistry, another for ‘ pure and mixt mathe- 
matics, the third for belles-lettres and literary criticism, 
and the fourth for history and politics. 

In this attempt to co-ordinate existing knowledge the 
services of several eminent men were enlisted. These ' 
included John Hope, whose reputation as a botanist is 
attested by the fact that Linnzeus named the genus Hopea 
after him; Robert Wallace, who as a writer on popula- 
tion stimulated Malthus; and Lord Kames, the literary 
antagonist of Hume. The strongest section was that dealing 
with belles-lettres, the reason being that the Society agreed 
to devote their surplus funds to giving prizes for the best 
literary dissertations. Accordingly the destinies of litera- 
ture were entrusted to Hugh Blair, the first occupant of the 
Chair of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity ; William Wilkie, the author of the Epigoniad ; 
Adam Smith, who was a literary critic before he was a 
political economist ; and David Hume. 

Another evidence of the Society’s desire to pass from the 
speculative to the practical side of life was forthcoming in 
February, 1760, when it was resolved to offer a gold medal 
for the best essay on the means of promoting public spirit. 
At the same time an effort was made to correct some abuses 
of the social system, in particular, ‘ the practice of giving 
vails or drink-money to servants.’ Convinced that this 
custom tended to corrupt the morals of servants, obstruct 
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the exercise of hospitality, and destroy social intercourse, 
the members decided to ‘exert themselves to the utmost 
to remove this publick nuisance.’ The president, William 
Robertson, the historian, having recommended the resolu- 
tion “to the care of all the members upon their return to 
their own counties,’ several ‘ persons of Quality and Dis- 
tinction signified their intention to promote this laudable 
scheme.’ 

Though there is no reference to the matter in the Minutes, 
we learn from another source that in 1761 the Society 
addressed itself to ‘the Herculean task of annihilating the 
Scottish tongue, and substituting the English language and 
pronunciation.’ This movement received its chief impetus 
from two courses of lectures on elocution delivered in 
Edinburgh by Thomas Sheridan, actor and ‘ orthoepist, 
father of the author of the School for Scandal. Among other 
things, Sheridan pointed out ‘ the true source of the diffi- 
culty . . . which all foreigners as well as natives of different 
kingdoms and countries, that speak a corrupt dialect of 
English, find in the attainment of the right pronunciation 
of that tongue.’ 

The lectures made a profound impression on the literati, 
who became ‘ painfully conscious that their vernacular had 
sunk from a national language of which to be proud, into 
a provincial dialect of which to be ashamed.’ This led 
them to begin an intensive study of English, so that they 
might banish Scotticisms and all manner of accentual differ- 
ences. And to show that they were in earnest they an- 
nounced in the Press that a plan for studying the English 
tongue “in a regular and proper manner’ would be laid 
before the Select Society. Accordingly, at an early meeting 
of that body, there was submitted ‘Regulations of the 
Select Society for promoting the Reading and Speaking 
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of the English Language in Scotland.’ This remarkable 
document stresses the fact that ‘gentlemen educated in 
Scotland have long been sensible of the disadvantages under 
which they labour from their imperfect knowledge of the 
English tongue, and the impropriety with which they speak 
it.” While it was possible for Scotsmen to write English 
‘with some tolerable purity,’ success in speaking it ‘ with 
propriety ’ was not so certain, the opportunities for acquiring 
proficiency being relatively few. 


‘For these reasons the Select Society, at a very numerous 
meeting held in order to consider this matter, did unani- 
mously declare it to be their opinion, that it would be of 
great advantage to this country if a proper number of 
persons from England, duly qualified to instruct gentlemen 
in the knowledge of the English tongue, the manner of 
pronouncing it with purity, and the art of public speaking, 
were settled in Edinburgh; and if, at the same time, a 
proper number of masters from the same country, duly 

nalified for teaching children the reading of English, 
er open schools in Edinburgh for that purpose.’ 


To promote this ‘ laudable design’ a voluntary subscrip- 
tion was opened, and the management of the fund was 
vested in sixteen ordinary and ten extraordinary directors. 
The former were ‘to employ as many teachers and masters 
as the funds will permit,’ and fix the salaries. 

A postscript to the ‘ Regulations’ states that 


‘in order to satisfy contributors that teachers and masters 
properly qualified may be got, it is proper to inform them 
that Mr. Sheridan, whose ingenious and instructive lectures 
in this city first suggested the idea of establishing the society 
proposed, has not only engaged to find out teachers and 
masters, and to communicate to them his ideas concerning 
the proper method of performing their duty; but has 
Vor. 156.—No. 935. 44 
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also offered to visit this place . . . and to contribute his 
advice and assistance towards carrying forward the opera- 
tions of the Society in the most extensive and successful 
manner.’ 


One would have thought that a movement which had 
been heralded with such a flourish of trumpets and which 
had the powerful support of Lord Auchinleck (the father 
of James Boswell), Lord Kames, Sir Alexander Dick, William 
Robertson and Hugh Blair, would have at least rudely 
shaken the hold of the Scots vernacular. What it seems 
to have portended was the collapse of the Select Society. 
The precise circumstances leading up to this dénouement are 
obscure. All that is known is that a few weeks after the 
meeting at which the scheme was propounded, the managers 
intimated in the newspapers that they had engaged Mr. 
Leigh, “a person well qualified to teach the pronunciation 
of the English tongue with propriety and grace, and that 
they had fixed the prices and conditions of his attendance 
upon gentlemen.’ 

Did the Select Society, which contained so formidable a 
list of personages of high distinction—did this grandiose 
Society die in a valiant attempt to teach Scotsmen how to 
write and pronounce the English tongue correctly: We 
cannot tell. Yet it is a significant fact that the demise of 
the Select Society synchronised with the labours of the 
‘ingenious Mr. Sheridan’ to bring Scotsmen to a true 
knowledge of English, so that their intercourse with those 
who dwelt south of the Tweed might not be rendered 
awkward through lack of intelligibility. If there be sub- 
stance in our conjecture, could the Select Society have 
died in a nobler cause ? 
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N’GWENYA. 
THE SAGA OF A CROCODILE. 
BY DENIS TOWNLEY. 


Ir was rather like a duck’s egg, but larger and more oval ; 
perhaps three and a half inches long by two inches wide ; 
and it stood out, snow-white, against the wet sand by the 
reed clump. Overhead, old Milvus, the Yellow-billed Kite, 
that cunning pilferer of unconsidered trifles, watched it 
longingly as he poised, wings scarcely aquiver, resting on the 
river breeze. 

He had not much hope, old Milvus, but he had any amount 
of time, and an infinity of patience. Also he was interested. 
A thief himself—and one of no mean order—he had to admit 
that here was a master of the craft, and he was always ready 
to learn. 

They had been there since dawn. Gondo, the five-foot 
Monitor Lizard, lay spreadeagled on the big grey rock at 
the tail of the eddy. Timsa, of course, was in her usual 
place: on the patch of damp, black soil, flung up and left 
by the February floods, at the lower end of the pool. 

For a crocodile Timsa was not very large. She was about 
nine feet long and four feet in girth ; well grown, consider- 
ing her age, for she was merely a young matron of eighty. 
She had been there for twelve weeks, hardly ever leaving 
that uneasy couch, and the soil was packed hard over an 
area five yards in diameter, scored and ribbed with countless 
impressions of its thousand-pound load. 

To Milvus, passing on his own affairs up and down river, 
she was a familiar sight. Always at the same spot, but 
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constantly changing her position as the pitiless tropic sun 
blazed its path across the empty sky. Her head lay in the 
shadow of the reed clump, and she moved as the shadow 
moved, courting that scanty shade. 

Although old Milvus had not actually seen the eggs until 
to-day, he had known all about them. Somewhere in that 
patch of flattened soil, about ten inches underground, would 
lie from fifty to seventy large white spheres, carefully packed 
into their two-foot-diameter hole. He had known that 
they were due to hatch out almost any day now ; therefore, 
when, that morning, he saw that Timsa was not in her usual 
place but down in the shallows under the bank, he had drifted 
quietly across to have a closer look. If the crocodile—hear- 
ing the chirping of her offspring—had scraped away the 
protecting soil above the nest, it might be possible to snatch 
an egg before she saw him and returned. A crocodile’s 
egg—or even a new-born crocodile—would be very accept- 
able; there were two balls of brown fluff, yellow beaks 
constantly agape for food, in the Baobab tree just above the 
Chipolila Falls. 

Cunning old rogue that he was, Milvus did not stoop sheer 
to his quarry. He floated gently across to the other side of 
the pool and gently back, low to the ground and casting no 
telltale shadow on the sand. 

Lower . . . lower . . . lower. A long, gliding swoop 
and he skimmed the reed clump and arrived over the nest— 
to find that he had been forestalled ! In the very centre of 
the clearing was a rough crater of loose sand. Outside it a 
dozen broken shells. On the lip stood Gondo, his snake-like 
head and wrinkled neck lowered over the excavation, in the 
act of taking an egg, while his wife was not ten yards away, 
scurrying riverwards with yet another in her mouth. 

So far as Milvus was concerned there seemed to be no 
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‘Honour amongst thieves.’ Baffled in his own dark designs, 
he took good care that Gondo should not profit in his stead. 
Up into the air he shot, with a strident shriek that echoed 
from the cliff-face by the waterfall, and was re-echoed in 
in its turn by a brace of Spur-winged Plovers which were 
feeding there. 

Before the last echo had died Timsa was out of the pool ; 
a foaming bow-wave cresting from her snout as she came. 
For so apparently clumsy a reptile, she moved with incredible 
speed. She left the water in a cloud of spray, and was up 
the steep bank in a flash : all her length well off the ground. 

On the top of the bank they met, almost face to face. 
Gondo’s wife—the egg still in her mouth—was making, full 
speed, for the water. She dropped the egg and shot past 
Timsa. She passed her head... her body... two- 
thirds of her tail... and then it happened. That tail 
swung back and sideways, lashed forward in a glittering arc, 
and Gondo’s wife—was Gondo’s wife no more. 

There was a sullen splash in the pool, and for some time 
afterwards old Milvus, circling above it, could see a shapeless 
brown object which sank slowly from sight, accompanied 


"by an attendant cloud of small fish. Timsa, growling and 


hissing like a huge cat, scratched the soil back over such eggs 
as remained, and settled down once more. The plovers 
ceased their clamour, and the last ripples died in the shade 
of the farther bank. 

The egg lay where it had fallen; looking, to Milvus, 
through the heat blanket above it, like a white pebble in a 
swiftly running stream. 

Metaphorically, the old kite licked his lips, but having 
seen Timsa in action he was not going to take any chances. 
Unhurriedly he worked his way upwards in steep spirals, 
until at last he was a mere speck in the surrounding blue. 
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There he struck a slant of wind and drifted away into the 
inland haze. 


The peace of high-noon lay over Chipolila. Even the 
doves had ceased their somnolent cooing and were drowsing 
in the scanty shade. The only sound was the ceaseless 
undertone of the great Sabi river ; the gurgling and chuckling 
of the broken water in the rapids, and the solemn thunder 
of the falls, half a mile up-stream. 

Timsa lay as motionless as a stone. Four or five feet 
behind her tail lay the egg. 

A big black warrior ant, nearly two inches long, saw it 
lying near his path ; came up to it ; examined it carefully— 
and left in rather a hurry. The next visitor was a dragon- 
fly. He cut a path of flaming iridescent blue above it ; lit, 
and settled himself. Two seconds later he shot vertically 
into the air and vanished, while the shell cracked at the spot 
where he had rested. 

Then things began to happen. A flake of shell dropped 
to the ground. Out shot a shiny black snout, followed by 
a pair of wicked green eyes—absurdly large for the tiny 
head. N’gwenya took his first look at the world. 

He did not waste time. One brief survey of the small 
area vouchsafed him by his egg-shell collar, and he got down 
to business. His ordinary teeth were somewhat inadequate 
for tackling the tough, leathery membrane which imprisoned 
him, but at the tip of his snout was a single gleaming fang— 
much larger than its fellows—provided by Nature for this 
very purpose. He made good use of it ! 

A dozen bites—accompanied by hissing swear-words which 
no crocodile of his tender age should have known—and he 
was free. A convulsive wriggle or two and he emerged in 
his entirety ; a little ill-proportioned, but otherwise a perfect 
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replica, in miniature, of Timsa herself; nine inches long to 
his mother’s nine feet. 

By rights N’gwenya should have been bigger, but he was 
really quite as large as could be expected, seeing that he had 
hatched out a full ten days before his time, and under the 
most adverse conditions. Out of his egg in safety, he was 
ready to face the thousand-and-one dangers which beset the 
path of a small crocodile during the first twenty years of his 
life. 

The baby crocodile had not lain there five minutes before 
he was called upon to face the first of those * thousand-and- 
one.’ It wasn’t really a danger at all, but N’gwenya could 
not know that. Merely old Katawa, the quaint Hammer- 
headed Stork—most inoffensive frog-eater that ever flapped 
a clumsy course over the Sabi. All the same, he cast a 
shadow ; and a shadow spelled danger! One flick of his 
minute tail, and the crocodile spun round to face the pool. 
Away he scuttled, reached the lip of the sand bank, glissaded 
down it and dived from sight into the muddy water. 

But why didn’t he run to his mother for protection ? 
There is a passage in the work of a very early naturalist, who 
studied these reptiles in the seventeenth century, which reads : 
* And if he findeth his offspring by the river brim he slayeth 
him, and he weepeth over him, and then he doth swallow 
him.’ Like many another naturalist since his time, he may 
have drawn a little upon his imagination, but there is some 
truth in his statement, nevertheless. No small crocodile 
which wants to live long takes any chances with his mother— 
much less with his elder brothers and sisters, his uncles and 
aunts ! 

N’gwenya was in the Chipolila Pool ; safely launched on 
his long life of adventure and wanderings that cover one 
hundred and thirty-five years. 
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A year—or even a month—is a long time, when measured 
by human standards ; but what was a year to N’gwenya? 
By the end of six months he would be ready for his first 
meal—probably nothing more substantial than a dragon-fly, 
or fresh-water shrimp. By the end of a year he would be 
just one inch longer than on the day he left the egg. 

The estimated life of a crocodile is in the neighbourhood 
of one hundred and fifty years. All that time he is growing ; 
during the first thirty or forty years at the rate of about one 
inch per year, and afterwards slightly more rapidly. During 
his later years he increases in girth rather than length. 

One hundred and thirty years is a long period : too long 
to relate N’gwenya’s history in detail, so it will be necessary 
to cover whole decades within a page. A pity, since a 
crocodile’s life—especially the first thirty years or so of his 
babyhood—is one long epic of peril and adventure. And 
that is not surprising when you think that thousands upon 
thousands of crocodile’s eggs are hatched yearly on the banks 
of the Sabi, and yet the adults in a five-mile stretch of the 
river can be numbered on the fingers of your hands. 


Chipolila Pool in bright moonlight. A night in late 
November, just fifteen months since this story began, the 
falls were still there ; that endless, thundering cataract foam- 
ing down on its path to the sea. But where, before, the 
water leaped over in a curtain of clearest crystal, even in the 
moonlight it was dark and discoloured. It was the spring 
spate, born of the first rains in the high veld. 

Overhead were the jutting branches of a giant Baobab 
tree, and, against the sky, three indistinct shapes. It was old 
Milvus and his wife, roosting beside their nest, rebuilt every 
year in that same crotch, and just relieved of its second set 
of nestlings in the last two seasons. 
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Every now and again, flung above the glittering sea of 
foam and broken water at the foot of the fall, rose a brighter 
flash. The still, black reach down-stream was being broken 
in a hundred places into silver rings, which widened into 
concentric silver circles ; constantly dying and as constantly 
reborn. The fish, running up-stream in the fresh, had been 
stopped by the barrier of the falls and were congregated here 
in their thousands, and with them had come the fishers. 

Occasionally a small black lump was visible for a few 
seconds, floating in the still water. It might have been a 
stick of driftwood, the back of a basking fish, or the head 
of Ncaca, the big fresh-water turtle, but more often it was 
one of the fishers—just the two-inch-diameter bulge of his 
protruding nostrils, which allow a crocodile to breathe 
without revealing more than that tiny portion of his 
anatomy. 

A silver cascade of leaping fish in the shallows ; a surging 
triangular wave cuts in towards them; an upheaval like 
that of a charge of dynamite, and the spray was flung up in 
a gigantic fan, spattering the sand for thirty feet inland. 

On a shelf below, just lapped by the back-wash of the fall, 
was N’gwenya like a stranded stick; very little different 
from when we saw him last, although he is possibly some- 
what better proportioned and his egg-tooth is missing ; 
discarded now that it had fulfilled its purpose. 

His réle here was purely that of a spectator, for it is ten 
years before he will be able to join in the spring fishing. 
Even if he had been safe from his own kind, his life in that 
water would have been a matter of minutes, for Gondo was 
there, with a dozen friends and relations ; so was Katumbu, 
the great black otter. And so were the fish: Tiger Fish, 
ferocious and cunning as their namesake, with teeth like a 

steel gin; eighty-pound Vundu, slow and sluggish, but 
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capable of swallowing a crocodile of N’gwenya’s size at a 
single gulp. 

In the pool the game went on, while ever above the roar 
of the falling water rose the deep, coughing bellows of the 
crocodiles, with an occasional piercing whistle from Katumbu. 

The dreaming moon sank slowly behind the gorge, while 
black cliff shadows crept across the pool. Now half 
N’gwenya’s length was bathed in moonlight while the other 
half had vanished in the all-engulfing shadow. At one 
moment his head only could be seen. At another he was 
swallowed utterly. The noises in the pool died down. 
Against the eastern cliffs the sky paled almost imperceptibly, 
while away behind the hills echoed the wild, mad laughter 
of Fisi, the hyzna, returning to his lair—answered, from 
higher up the river, by the shrill, whistling brays of a herd of 
zebra at their drinking-place. 

Overhead the stars dimmed and the whole horizon was 
one vivid crimson glow. Old Milvus, flirting his tail and 
puffing out all his dew-drenched feathers, looked like an 
old woman in a tattered brown cloak. The fish still rose, 
but otherwise there were no signs of life in the pool. 

N’gwenya’s ledge below the Baobab was bare. 


Fifty years passed. 

The falls were the same as ever, playing their ceaseless 
tune under a brassy August sky, but where the river used to 
purl and chuckle over the rocky shallows, close to the site 
of Timsa’s nest, there was a dazzling stretch of white sand— 
more than a mile across. On either side of this huge sand 
island flowed the river in two deep and sluggish channels, 
to meet again in a new stretch of rapids, four miles below. 

At the head of the island, ranged with almost mathematical 


exactitude side by side on the sand, lay five small crocodiles. 
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They were all about four feet long, and all exactly alike in 
build. The only one amongst them which was recognisable 
from his fellows was N’gwenya, for he lacked the last six 
segments of his high-finned tail. 

He lost that tail-tip when he was just three years old ; 
and he lost it through a piece of folly which nearly cost him 
his life. He had been lying along a branch which jutted 
out over the deep water, when a most succulent-looking 
mouse had swum past under his very nose. He dived without 
a second thought, and had nearly reached his prize when he 
realised that there was another hunter after the same prey. 
A huge Tiger Fish loomed up—not ten feet away, and darting 
down-stream like an arrow. N’gwenya left the mouse and 
made for the bank as fast as his lashing tail could drive him. 
The fish—disregarding the mouse—tore after him. 

A crocodile—even a small one—can move tremendously 
fast in the water ; but not so fast as N’chene. In spite of his 
start N’gwenya was being overhauled rapidly. He reached 
the shore before his pursuer, but it took some time to scramble 
to safety and his tail still hung over the bank when the fish 
arrived. N’chene’s jaws came together with a metallic snap. 

Up the bank scuttled N’gwenya, swearing horribly—a 
sore, but wiser crocodile : and dived into the shelter of the 
reeds, while N’chene sheered away up-stream in a wide 
curve, engulfing the luckless mouse as he went. 

On that day N’gwenya had learned wisdom, and though 
he had seen hundreds of his companions meet their deaths 
from various causes—some eaten by their larger brethren ; 
others falling prey to the great grey herons, and to Kapungu, 
the Fish Eagle—he survived from year to year. 

Even during the short fifty-one years of his life N’gwenya 
had seen many changes. He had watched the children of 
Chipolila village, which drew its water from the: pool, grow 
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from tiny babies, strapped to their mothers’ backs, into 
scampering youngsters, splashing in the shallows ; into young 
men, promoted from the toy bows and spears of their child- 
hood to the real weapons of the chase; and finally into 
solemn, bearded elders of the village council. 

The year before, too, he had seen that mighty flood— 
the talk of the river tribes for generations—which had 
changed the entire geography of the Sabi. 

The river had been unusually low that season, but when 
the fresh arrived, which was not until January, the water 
rose six feet during the first day—and continued to rise. 

On the heels of the spate came the rain: such a rain as 
the valley had never known. It was not a series of heavy 
thunder showers, with intervals of burning sunshine, which 
was the type of weather to be expected in January. Instead, 
the sky was gradually obscured by a sickly, yellow haze, 
fraught with scurrying, ragged clouds which thickened into 
one impenetrable steel-grey blanket, stretching from horizon 
to horizon. The rain fell sullenly and endlessly, day after 
day ; each day when the villagers came down to the pool 
they found the yellow, frothy waves lapping a few inches 
higher up the bank. 

For a whole month that downpour never ceased. The 
crops, planted in low-lying vleis to get the full benefit of 
the meagre rainfall which the natives were accustomed to 
expect, had hardly sprouted before they were submerged by 
the standing water, while the game left the district and 
headed for the Chuhanja hills. 

N’gwenya spent most of his time in the yeasty eddies 
under the high banks below the pool, for there the fish 
were sheltering and the hunting was good. 

He was lying there in the dusk, one evening, after a par- 
ticularly satisfying meal, listening to the endless pattering 
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of the rain on the foliage above him, when the deep organ- 
note of the pent-in river at the gorge swelled suddenly into 
a hollow thunder, accompanied by a hissing and crackling 
most eerie to hear. While N’gwenya gazed up-stream, 
suddenly, round the corner of the hill, appeared a great 
yellow wave, crested with foam and filling the river from 
bank to bank. Before the crocodile could gather his scat- 
tered wits he was caught, lifted, and flung high over the 
protecting bank. 

His headlong career ended abruptly. With a jar which 
shook him from stem to stern he came down on some hard, 
ridged object, and there he clung while the water foamed on 
past him. It was one of the bush-pole platforms used by the 
natives for storing their grain. 

As he clung there he saw Chipolila village kindle into a 
dozen points of torchlight, heard the frenzied shouting of 
the men, the screaming of women and the terrified bleating 
of goats. The flares wound slowly towards the hills like 
some huge luminous snake, and the clamour of their going 
faded with them. Then N’gwenya was washed loose from 
his hold by the still-rising flood and swept inland. 


Next morning the dawn broke grey and cheerless over a 
huge inland sea, fifteen miles across, studded with trees that 
still stood above the flood and broken by numerous islands, 
formed where little kopjes rose above the flats. Here and 
there a few hut roofs still showed above water, and the ant 
hills were unsubmerged. 

Nearly every one of these small islands harboured sur- 
vivors of the flood. The larger game had quitted the valley 
weeks before, but the smaller beasts remained, and such of 
these as had not been washed away and drowned by the first 
wave were marooned on every hillock which rose above the 
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water. Ant-bears, porcupines, honey-badgers, mungooses, 
wild cats, cane rats, squirrels and countless smaller animals ; 
they lay there terrified and shivering, all tribal differences 
forgotten for the moment. Later, when the pangs of 
hunger asserted themselves, there would be a different story. 

For a week the face of the water was littered with corpses ; 
some—mere mangled, putrefying lumps of meat, these— 
which had been carried down the gorge on the crest of 
the flood ; others drowned since the water had spread out 
over the lower valley. Buck and swine, sheep and goats ; 
N’gwenya’s people could take their pick. 

Farther down-stream, where the river spread out over the 
flats, such high land as remained carried a human population, 
and the plight of these unfortunates was terrible. Such food 
as they had been able to bring away with them was soon 
exhausted. Many managed to construct crude rafts and 
reach the shore, and others were rescued by the few canoes 
that had not been washed away by the flood, but in some 
places there were whole villages which were stranded on 
barren, treeless islands, miles from the nearest land. 

It was then that N’gwenya first acquired his taste for 
human flesh. The old people were the first to go. Many 
of them without even a kaross, they did not survive the cold 
and damp for more than a few days. When they died they 
were consigned to the flood, for there were no tools with 
which to dig graves, and they could not be allowed to lie. 
After them came the women and children, and then the 
men, one by one. Many of these last, rather than face death 
by exposure and slow starvation, took to the water in a final, 
desperate attempt to swim to safety; but hardly one won 
through. Even among the river tribes, very few natives 
are strong swimmers. 

These were a wild and savage people, and, even in normal 
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times, their code was that of the survival of the fittest. 
Suffice it to say that those islands witnessed scenes of the 
greatest courage and self-sacrifice... and others too 
frightful to mention. 

At long last the flood receded. Gradually the people were 
able to creep back to their abandoned villages—now mere 
piles of sodden mud and grass—to face the lean months of 
starvation until the next year’s crops should be ready to reap. 

N’gwenya, with half a dozen of his fellows, worked back 
slowly towards the river, keeping to the fringe of the retreat- 
ing water, until they arrived at the Makari Pan. Here they 
lingered, for they did not know that, although the level of 
this inland lake dropped but slowly, between its shores and 
the river stretched nearly ten miles of Mopane forest which, 
in a month or two, would be as dry as a desert. 

From March, when the floods receded, to September, 
when he left the pan, N’gwenya learned the marsh life ; 
saw the flighting of the wild geese in the dawning ; watched 
the purple jacanas, balancing themselves delicately as they 
trod the lily pads, and the great grey herons and white- 
bellied storks as they stood—so many carven sentinels— 
over their fishing grounds and listened through the long, 
moonlit nights to the whistling of the wings of a thousand 

wild duck and the melancholy cry of the bitterns. 

Food in the Makari was scarce ; only a few barbel and an 
occasional water bird. But N’gwenya had fed well during 
the flood, and a crocodile can starve for a month—or even 
two months—without discomfort. As their range became 
restricted they grew restless until, one bright night in early 
September, led by a huge fifteen-footer, they left the pool 
and headed, with the unerring instinct of the wild, for the 
river. 


They travelled all that night, waddling in single file, with 
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frequent pauses for rest. They steered a course as true as 
by any compass, while the night beasts eyed them askance, 
and gave them a wide berth. At two o’clock in the morning 
they reached Chitza’s village, and, making no attempt to 
circumvent it, headed straight between the huts and on 
towards the steep bank of the Sabi. 

No man saw that strange procession, for natives sleep 
heavily, and there were no dogs to give them warning, but 
one or two of the sleepers were awakened a few minutes 
later by a succession of deep, sullen reports, like so many big 
guns, as the crocodiles dived into the river. 

N’gwenya found himself in strange waters, so he headed 
up-stream, lying up by day and travelling by night. By 
the second night he had heard the sound of the falls, and by 
six o'clock the next morning he was in the home pool— 
a pool so changed as to be almost unrecognisable. 


Of the next phase of N’gwenya’s history—the long years 
from the day he returned to the Chipolila Pool to the time 
when he left it and headed for the sea—it is possible only to 
give the barest outline. 

The elders of Chipolila village died, one by one, and were 
carried to their burial caves in the surrounding hills, while 
the women wailed a wild requiem to their passing. The 
village, which was Chiruma’s, became N’dare’s, and then 
Rumpangwane’s; and still N’gwenya was the constant 
watcher of the pool. Then, for five whole seasons, no 
human voice was heard, and the cliffs echoed the lion’s roar 
and the barking of the baboons. 

One day, from his sand bank, N’gwenya watched the 
Chipolila children splashing, as usual, in the shallows, while 
the women gossiped round the water calabashes. That 
night came a huge impi from the south—one of Tchaka’s 
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regitnents—destined to reap a red path far into the north ; 
to conquer, and settle, what is now known as Angoniland. 
The next morning N’gwenya watched them pass ; perhaps 
two thousand ringed and painted warriors, who marched 
down to the ford in orderly ranks, with a tread that shook 
the ground. By that afternoon they had gone, taking the 
Chipolila women with them, while where the village had 
stood rose a pall of grey smoke. A solitary vulture dropped 
in slow spirals out of the blue above it ; signal for a hundred 
others, each a good mile above the earth and keeping his 
ceaseless vigil over his own terrain, to converge to the feast. 

Five years later the village was rebuilt, for the pool was 
bordered by good grazing, and was one of the best fishing- 
places on the river ; so again N’gwenya heard the laughter of 
children round the water and the pounding of grain stamps 
under the hill. For the next twenty years the valley was left 
in comparative peace, except for inter-tribal bickerings— 
small affairs between chief and chief, such as must always be 
occurring in any savage community. 

N’gwenya was now one hundred years old—eleven feet 
of ribbed and corrugated armour-plate. He was one of the 
landmarks of the river, for not only was he easily recognised 
by his great bulk and shortened tail, but his exploits had 
earned him notoriety for miles around the district. The 
taste for human flesh, acquired during the flood of fifty years 
ago, had never left him. For many years it had been sus- 
tained by an occasional corpse, brought down by the spate, 
and by a few small babies, for when a woman of the village 
gave birth to twins, one or other of these luckless infants 
would be carried down to the pool at midnight by the local 
witch-doctor. There, with due ceremony, it was flung far 
out into the deep water. 

In his eightieth year N’gwenya had graduated from man- 
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eater to man-killer. He had been lying near the ford when 
a belated hunter had arrived at the bank, and started to wade 
across the river in the dusk. He was not ten feet from the 
crocodile when he had stooped to drink, and as his scooping 
hand skimmed the surface N’gwenya rose to it, as a big fish 
rises to a fly. The unfortunate hunter, already half off his 
balance, had no chance. He had time to give one scream, 
which brought the Chipolila people crowding to their hut 
doors, and then he vanished in a wild flurry of water. His 
bow floated away down-stream, and his heavy-bladed 
spear—on which he had been leaning as he drank—was left 
with its blade embedded in the sand and its shaft standing 
upright in the water; mute evidence of his end. He was 
the first of many. N’gwenya knew no pity, and what he 
gripped he held. This was merely one more type of food ; 
more appetising than others, and easier to kill. 

As a rule natives are very careful in their dealings with 
crocodiles, and take all possible precautions when crossing 
rivers, drinking at strange pools, or fishing ; but there always 
comes a time when caution is forgotten—or ignored: a 
belated traveller—such as N’ gwenya’s first victim—trying to 
reach home before night, or, more often, a hunter who carries 
a proven charm against crocodiles and, with the pathetic 
faith of the native in talismans, presumes too far on his 
immunity. 


One day, just after N’gwenya had taken his fifth human 
victim, a strange ulendo arrived in the Chipolila village. They 
were yellow men—half-caste Portuguese ivory hunters—and 
they carried the first guns that had ever been seen in the valley. 
That night the visitors sat long over the fires, holding forth 
to an admiring circle of villagers, and their leader, as an 
earnest of goodwill towards his hosts (and also because he 
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needed carriers), promised that the next morning should see 
the death of the big crocodile which was the terror of the 
ford. 

At sunrise the crack shot of the party, accompanied by a 
guide and followed by the entire village, arrived at the bank 
of the pool. There was no difficulty in distinguishing his 
mark, for N’gwenya lay in full view on his usual sand bank, 
not fifty yards out into the stream. While the crowd 
watched in awe-struck silence the hunter placed a forked 
stick in the ground, rested in the crotch his six feet of brass- 
bound drain-pipe, took aim and pulled trigger. 

The gun went off with a roar which nearly dislodged the 
loose shale on the cliffs, while a pall of black, evil-smelling 
smoke hid N’gwenya from sight. When it cleared nothing 
could be seen but a cloud of falling spray, and a huge wave 
spreading outward from the island whence he had vanished. 
For three days the villagers watched the pool, but no body 
rose to the surface and N’gwenya was not to be seen. By 
common consent it was decided that—badly wounded— 
he had crept into some underground cavern to die, and as 
month followed month without a sight of him he was 
gradually forgotten. 

Actually he was very far from being dead, but he had 
received a nasty shock. The four-ounce iron bullet from the 
gun had struck him a glancing blow on the armoured neck 
plate just between the shoulders, cracking the plate but 
failing to penetrate. After his first dive he swam straight 
down the pool, keeping under water as long as his lungs 
would allow—about twelve minutes. That first dive 
brought him beyond the ford, and he forged on without 
pausing, sometimes above water and sometimes below, for 
the whole of that day and well into the night. At midnight 
he climbed out on a reedy island to rest, for his wound 
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attracted the small fish, and made it impossible for him to 
remain in the water. 

The next morning he was on his way again, and for ten 
days he continued to work down-stream. The country 
changed from the familiar M’lala palm and sand banks to 
open flats, where the river ran sluggishly under high banks ; 
then into dense forest, where the water lapped among the 
giant tree-roots and flying foxes flapped heavily overhead 
in the twilight. By the tenth day the river had widened to 
nearly five miles across, and N’gwenya could hear a noise 
like his own falls at Chipolila when the night wind used to 
sweep down the gorge, gust after gust ; a constant, surging 
roar. 

It was the sea. 


The Sabi delta was a good place, from the point of view 
of a crocodile, but it was more suited to a fish-eater than one 
of N’gwenya’s size and bulk. When a crocodile passes the 
ten-foot mark he needs more than a fish diet to keep him 
filled. Here the animal life was confined to a few bush buck, 
and an infinite variety of monkeys and smaller beasts. 
Sometimes N’gwenya travelled out as far as the surf line, 
but he was at a disadvantage there, and knew it ; a crocodile’s 
nostrils are not constituted for breathing in rough water, 
and at the edge of the surf roamed those wolves of the sea, 
the great white sharks. 

Two seasons later he headed up-stream once more, and 
after fifty miles of leisurely travel he came upon a veritable 
crocodile’s paradise. It was a long stretch of sluggish stream, 
with high, steep banks where the animals, when they wished 
to drink, were confined to a few narrow dongas which cut 
the river at right angles: each of these inlets had its small, 
sandy beach, fringed with high reeds. Human beings there 
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were none, for the country was low-lying and unhealthy, 
but game abounded, and N’gwenya seldom went hungry. 

From greenish brown the crocodile’s hide turned darker 
and darker until he was coal black, for there was no scouring 
action in this dead water. By his hundred and thirtieth 
year he was exactly fourteen feet long, and over eight feet 
in girth ; his hide crested and gnarled like some enormous 
tree. He could catch a full-grown buffalo bull by the nose 
and drag him under water in less than a minute. When he 
took his prey from the bank, with a headlong rush from 
behind and a sweeping stroke of the tail, after the manner 
of his kind, even a thousand-pound eland would be flung 
far out in the stream—usually with two broken legs. 

But there came a time when N’gwenya began to feel his 
age. No longer was he certain of a kill when he hunted 
from the bank, and even in the water he sometimes missed 
his grip. His sixth—and last—set of teeth had been com- 
pleted ten years ago and when, as occasionally happened when 
dismembering one of his larger victims, a tooth was torn 
from its socket, no new one pushed forth in its place. 

With old age came a great yearning for the valley he had 
left full thirty years ago : for the song of Chipolila, and the 
pool where he had first seen the light. One night in early 
June found him heading up-stream again, while the dim 
bank shadows drew slowly astern. Only the great bay 
fishing-owls saw him leave ; they and a solitary dog otter 
which sat on a stranded tree-trunk in the centre of the river 
and whistled—loud and shrill—in his wake. 

Three weeks later—for he had grown stiff and slow in the 
last few years, and was breasting a strong current—he was 
home. A new crocodile, a stranger, was lord of Chipolila 
Pool ; but N’gwenya was not too old to fight. Before the 
dawn of the first day he was left in undisputed possession. 
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The pool was little changed since he had left it. Chipolila 
village still nestled in the hollow above the ford and the | 
people—a new generation—had grown careless after years 
of immunity when crossing the river. They soon learned 
caution ; but not before two members of the community 
had gone the way of so many before them. 

For that last spell of life vouchsafed him, N’gwenya was 
happier than he had ever been. He spent long, dreamy 
days, lulled by the old, familiar song of the falls; lay in 
his old hunting-places through nights of shimmering star- 
shine, while he listened to the barking of the baboons in 
their sleeping caves and the guttural love songs of the bellow- 
ing hippopotami. His former mate of thirty years ago had 
remained faithful to the pool, and her he rejoined. That | 
July she scraped her nest-hole in the reeds below the fall, 
and by the end of the month she had settled down to the 
long and trying work of incubation. 

But the day of N’gwenya’s reckoning was upon him. § 
One breathless, torrid afternoon in October he was lying 
under the cliff, where he was concealed from view by the 
overhang and at the same time enjoyed a cooling shower- 
bath from the drifting spray of the fall. Nearly opposite 
him, and in full view, lay his wife, her snout close to the 
nest and her tail nearly overhanging the water. 

N’gwenya’s first warning of danger was a small flake of 
granite, which came rattling down the cliff-face, flew clear 
and splashed into the pool by his side : next came a shower 
of smaller rubbish ; then two figures turned the corner of 
the rocks and climbed cautiously down towards him. The 
one was a native, the other a strange white-faced human, 
carrying what he knew by experience to be a gun. Neither 
of them noticed N’gwenya, right under their feet, for their 
attention was concentrated on his wife where she lay in full 
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view on the farther bank. When they were about ten feet 
above him he slipped off the ledge and submerged with 
hardly a ripple. The white man sat on a convenient ledge 
and took slow and careful aim. 

Came a vicious, whip-like crack, the dull thud of a strik- 
ing bullet, and then the thunder of conflicting echoes round 
the cliff. The crocodile was hit fairly behind the shoulder 
with a solid bullet, which raked heart and lungs before 
emerging from her mouth; yet, even so, she did not die at 
once. She started at the impact ; then slowly she raised her 
head, until her nose pointed upwards at an angle of forty- 
five degrees. She opened her mouth in what seemed to be a 
colossal yawn... Then the great jaws came together with 
a clash that rang round the cliffs and, spinning round, she 
leaped clear over the bank into the pool and sank like a stone. 

All that night N’gwenya bellowed and barked below the 
ford, but he did not visit the head of the pool until morning. 
Just at sunrise he climbed slowly out at the nest-site. As 
might have been expected, a monitor lizard was hard at 
work there, but N’gwenya did not seem to notice—or to 
care. The monitor fled for its life, and the crocodile lum- 
bered slowly forward until he stood beside the ravaged nest. 
There he sank down and lay motionless. 

The sun rose in all its glory ; cleared the cliff and started 
to burn its way into the sand. Of the twenty or so eggs 
which remained in the nest-hole three had chipped, and out 
of one protruded the head of a baby crocodile. As the little 
reptile wormed himself clear of the shell, not two feet from 
the head of his sire, the huge crocodile’s eyes, wide and 
unblinking, gazed through and over him. N’gwenya’s 
thoughts were far away; maybe covering this, the tale of 
his years—or perhaps he was sleeping, for he lay as motionless 
as death. 
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Suddenly he moved—no more than the faintest tremor. 
In that instant came a sharp thud, as if some wind-whipped 
branch had lashed his side : an appreciable interval, and then 
the crash of a rifle from the farther cliff. 

That one tremor, and he lay exactly as before, while behind 
one unblinking eye oozed a single spot of blood. 

Then the eyelid drooped—and closed. 

As motionless as . . . death. 

Five minutes later came a crunching of booted feet in the 
sand. The baby crocodile was suddenly galvanised into 
active life and dived into the shelter of the reeds. 

. . . ‘Gad! he is a monster! I wonder when he lost 
the end of that tail.’ 

The tall white man turned to his gun-bearer. 

“Maraca; chaulane madzira izo. Mudzela pa mudzi, 
muuza antu ache kuti aaleka ku chita manta. Iye Ching- 
wenya, ndipo mfazi ache, ana ache, afa onse.’ 

(‘ Maraca ; destroy these eggs, and then go and tell the 
people of the village that they need fear no more. The big 
crocodile, his wife and his children, are all dead.’) 

Under the bank a single withy bent slowly towards the 
water as the tiny form of the baby crocodile crawled out 
along it. 


Chichindwe, S. Rhodesia. 
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In the height of the summer many were afflicted as with 2 
sense of personal sorrow at learning that ‘ Mudie’s’ was no 
more: for a number of generations it had been almost a 
household word to book-lovers and the hold that its staff 
had upon the affection of clients has now been proved. 
On hearing the news, conscious that a sudden cessation of 
such a kind must inevitably inflict great hardship upon men 
and women who had served them with courtesy and effi- 
ciency for years, several subscribers put their heads together, 
and instituted ‘ Mudie’s Staff Fund’ and set up a small 
organisation to help the ex-staff to find fresh employment 
and, where that was impossible, to assist in other ways the 
elderly unemployed tolive. So generous was the response that 
the Committee now feel that, though more will be welcome, 
they should cease to press for further contributions : it has 
been a very encouraging example of what can be done by 
a handful of friends in the way of helping others in an 
undeserved crisis, and the felicitations of well-wishers to 
‘Mudie’s’ and its ex-staff are due to this small band, who 
with great altruism worked hard in London throughout 
the aridity of August at the task. I can say that with real 
conviction as they invited me to be their Chairman, a post 
which, with such a willing, efficient band of honorary 
organisers, entailed but very little time and yet enabled me 
to judge of the merit and success of the endeavour. In a 
sad little piece of book-history, this must always remain a 
particularly gratifying page, a genuine little fragment of 
disinterested and capable philanthropy. 
© * . 


So nothing ever began in Palestine: we have it this 
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autumn on the authority of Mr. H. G. Wells. It will be 
remembered that it was he who relegated the influence of 
Greece to a footnote. We live and learn—after all the 
President of the Educational Section of the British Association 
must know! 

a » & 

An autobiography which is more than the record of one 
life, which is, however unintentionally, an illuminating ex- 
planation of that attitude of mind amongst its leaders (as 
well as amongst many of the rank and file) that has led to 
the present disintegration of the Labour Party and has 
throughout its history prevented it from being the great 
moral and reforming power it will one day, no doubt, 
become is to be found in the first volume of Mr. J. R. 
Clynes’s Memoirs (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d. n.). It is on the 
whole a capably constructed book and owes, obviously, not 
a little to Mr. F. S. Stuart, whose help in compiling the 
material the author acknowledges : it has at any rate much 
more meat in it than has been evident in some other recent 
political autobiographies, and it deals conscientiously and in 
considerable detail with Mr. Clynes’s career from his birth 
in 1869 until the start of the first Labour Government in 
1924. His rise from mill-hand to Cabinet Minister is, of 
course, a notable one and such rises are always in the nature 
of interesting adventures, but they are, happily, hardly 
* phenomenal’ (the publisher’s description) and any compe- 
tent novelist soon learns to avoid that ‘little did I think’ 
trap into which Mr. Clynes so frequently falls. But there 
are—even apart from the fundamental weakness—some odd 
mistakes. For example, it was not in the election of 1910 
but as far back as 1878 that people exuberantly sang the 


celebrated ‘ by Jingo !’ doggerel—rather a difference, though . 


any stick, as other pages prove, will do to beat a political 
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opponent. Again, Lord Mottistone is described as having 
been ‘Commander-in-Chief of the Canadian Forces in 
France ’—an error which ought never to have been made ; 
and, even if he had been, he could hardly have uttered a 
statement so undemonstrably untrue as that attributed to 
him on page 231. 

It is when we come to the War, which occupies the greater 
part of the book, that the confusion of vision and thought is 
most markedly shown. First of all, we have repeated in 
extenso the old, old asseverations (no proof being offered) 
that the War was made by the armament firms and that 
national policy is dictated by militarists ; then, in spite of all 
the documentary evidence since given to the world, Grey 
is represented as having worked subterraneously for war 
and committed the country to it without authority either 
from his colleagues or Parliament—that he is also represented 
after his great speech of August 4, 1914, as ‘ a shrunken figure,’ 
muttering broken-heartedly ‘I hate war!’ is one of the 
many inconsistencies upon which Mr. Clynes—perhaps 
wisely—attempts no comment. Then we come to the War 
itself: there is not one word of condemnation or even 
criticism of the enemy ; they may march through Belgium, 
kill civilians (stories of atrocities all manufactured by us, of 
course), sink food ships and so forth—that is all passed over 
without censure of any kind : but our blockade is ‘ inhuman,’ 
our policy is militarist, our refusal to accept defeat lamentable 
and our actions reprehensible from first to last. One would 
imagine Mr. Clynes to have been a vehement conscientious 
objector, probably interned, at any rate from time to time 
under arrest. Not at all: Mr. Clynes played a very pro- 
minent part in defeating the enemy’s submarine campaign 
by his work at the Ministry of Food, first under Lord Rhondda, 
and then as Food Controller himself, he wasa colleague of 
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the politicians he so trenchantly denounces, and a pointed 
illustration of his confusion of thought is to be found in the 
midst of the pages of declamation against our participation 
in the War and against our militarism where Mr. Clynes 
inserts a photograph of himself standing with natural pride 
beside his officer son and a private with the V.C. It is this 
habit, doubtless entirely unconscious, of trying to have the 
best of both worlds which explains how it is that all through 
this present troubled year the Labour Party has at one and 
the same time inveighed against rearmament and called 
vehemently for a policy of intervention in Abyssinia, 
Spain and elsewhere, which could not be effective without 
rearmament. In spite, however, of all its mistakes, miscon- 
ceptions and inconsistencies, the book is the record of a stout- 
hearted, pacific and lovable man, and will be read—especially 
in its early chapters—with sympathetic interest. The 
promised second volume will deal with events since 1924 : 
it is to be hoped that the announcement that it will tell the 
story of the crisis of 1931 ‘for the first time’ will disappear : 
that has already been told, and from the inside, by several 
autobiographers, but the part played in it by Mr. Clynes, 
always the moderator in act however denunciatory in words, 
will be read in its due time with attention. But need the 
publishers take sides politically and dub those who differ 
from their author ‘traitors’: That seems undesirable from 
every point of view and most of all from the author’s. 
+ * & 

People in general who write their autobiographies fall into 
two main classes, those who are so deeply interested in 
themselves that they want to tell others all about the events 
of their lives, and those who have been a part of great hap- 
penings and feel it desirable to explain the part they played 
in them. Sometimes an autobiographist belongs to both 
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classes, but normally to one or other. Mr. Clynes belongs 
to the second, Mr. S. P. B. Mais to the first ; the interest of 
the latter’s autobiography, incorrectly entitled All the Days 
of My Life (Hutchinson, tos. 6d. n.), lies in the fact that he 
possesses to a very unusual degree an immense interest in 
his own doings. At first, when one begins to read, this is 
irritating ; gradually it becomes persuasive until finally the 
reader is unconsciously seeing Mr. Mais, talking to him, and 
travelling with him, with Mr. Mais’s own eyes and conse- 
quently without dissatisfaction and with a good deal of 
pleasure. It is, nevertheless, difficult to remember any other 
book in which the writer, under cover of a series of imaginary 
interviews, disinters and quotes all the fulsome things ever 
said to or written about him. But Mr. Mais is excessively 
disingenuous : he tells the reader some of the silliest things 
he ever said or did (and some really are silly) and with equal 
gusto. Gusto, after all, is a notable quality, and that Mr. 
Mais has always possessed ; and it is—presumably—not his 
fault that his book is labelled ‘S. P. B. Mais’s Great Auto- 
biography.’ It does not deserve the adjective ‘ great,’ but 
it is the refreshing and vivacious account of a busy journalist 
and lecturer who always immensely enjoys himself and who 
likes—as well as dislikes—a great many things and people, 
and it has not a little interest as a picture of scenes and 
personalities of this hurrying age. 
* « . 

A book has just been issued which will not only appeal 
to all lovers of literature, but have a special interest to readers 
of CorNHILL. It will be remembered that in October, 1935, 
and February, 1936, Marie Adami published in these columns 
two articles entitled ‘Fanny Keats and her Letters.’ In 
these the world was told for the first time what manner of 
sister Fanny had been to her great brother and the debt that 
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is for ever owed by her. Mrs. Adami has now completed 
her researches and published Fanny Keats (John Murray, 
tos. 6d. n.). Fanny from childhood to old age remained 
devoted to her brother ; solely owing to this devotion letters 
which are the heritage of the world were preserved and are 
now in the possession of the nation. It is a wonderful, a new, 
and a most moving tale, and the strange secrecy which has 
covered much of it for so long is now removed in every 
detail. Here, for the first time and finally—for there can 
never be anything more to be added—is the story, brought 
right down to the present day, to the personal knowledge of 
Fanny’s grandchildren resident in Spain and preserving still 
the precious relics of the poet that have not yet been given 
to the nation, those relics which throughout her life meant 
so much to Fanny : over the whole story—if I may for once 
quote a line of my own—abides dl 
* The lasting radiance of a sister’s love.’ 
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Another book I can confidently recommend is Let My ' 
People Go ! by R. F. Martyn and W. F. Synge (John Murray, , 
7s. 6d. n.). Biographical novels are popular—one on ¥ 
Thomas and Jane Carlyle will, incidentally, be starting in . 


the January issue of Cornuttt—but they are seldom success- 
ful when dealing with a remote period of history. In this . 
the authors have set themselves the task of telling the life 
of Moses from birth up to the successful accomplishment 
of the Exodus and explaining rationally the vexed question 
of the plagues of Egypt. The result justifies their boldness : 
it is a story which begins slowly and becomes increasingly 
dramatic, and the fictional account of the passage through the 
waters of Lake Bardawil makes a suitable climax to a story 
which is not only a fine novel but an exceedingly interesting 
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attempt to explain how the plagues came and how the 
people of Israel succeeded in making good their escape. 
A notable, unusual tale. 

. * © 


And finally, two very pleasant little books from Methuen 
which also lie before me : the first is the successor to Daniele 
Varé’s charming The Maker of Heavenly Trousers, the 
new collection bearing the equally attractive title of The 
Gate of Happy Sparrows (7s. 6d. n.). Here the reader of the 
first book meets again Kuniang and her ‘ King Cophetua’ 
and the same delicate pen tells fresh stories ‘of a China 
that is passing away ’—and now more rapidly than ever— 
and ‘ ghosts of old Peking.’ A delightful little book both 
to read and to handle. And with it is issued yet another 
collection of essays from the one and only E. V. Lucas, 
the Elia of our time, entitled All of a Piece (6s. n.)—not so 
inappropriate a title, when one comes to think of it, for the 
whole output of this writer, always so genial, so agreeably 
informative and, let it be added, so skilled in the presentation 
even of trifles. Readers of Cornutt will welcome here 
again both ‘The Queen Diana’ and ‘George du Maurier 
at Thirty Three’; but there is much else over which to 
browse with the quiet enjoyment and appreciation which 
is the reward due and paid to that most rare kind of writer, 


the good essayist. 
G. 








THE ‘CORNHILL’ COMPETITION. 
Dovusie Acrostic No. 169. 


Prizes of books to the value of £1, from John Murray’s catalogue, ar 
offered to the two solvers whose letters are first opened. Answers 
containing the coupon from page v, must be addressed to the Acrostit 
Editor, 50 Albemarle Street, W.1, and must reach the Editor by 27th 
November. 1 


“In the first of night’ 





1. ‘ Still for all of hers, 
One of Eve’s family——’ 


2. ‘ Bedropt with roses waxen-white, 
satisfied with dew and light,’ 


3. ‘He has reft Mersar his 
That did in luve so lively write, 
So short, so quick, of sentence hie.’ 
gst — his altar, read and sing 
In holy kirk, with mind degest, 
Him honouring attour all thing’ 


a no further, pretty sweeting,’ 


Answer to Acrostic 167, September number : ‘ the labourer tills His 
wonted glebe.’ (Tennyson: ‘In Memoriam’). 1. ThinG (Shelley: 
“To a Skylark’). 2. IIL (Emerson: ‘ Brahma’). 3. LifE (Matthe 
Arnold: ‘To Marguerite’). 4. LimB (‘Dominus Illuminatio Mea, 
anon.). 6. SmilE (Herrick: ‘ Cherry-Ripe’). 

The first correct answers opened were sent by W. Addis Miller 
4 Queen Street, Edinburgh, and Miss Lois Turner, 37 Chatsworth Street, 
Derby, who are invited to choose books, as mentioned above. N.B. 
Sources need not be given. 
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